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Ant. 1.—Travels in Southern Africa, during the Years 
1803, 1804, 1805, und 1806, by Henry ® ichtenstein, 
M.D. Translated from the German, by Anne Plump- 
ire. London, 1812. Colburn: 4to. £1. 16s. 


M. LICHTENSTEIN went to the Cape of Good 
Hope as tutor to the son of the Commissary General, I. A. 
de Mist, who had been appointed to that office in 1802, 
when the colony was on the point of being restored to the 
Dutch, agreeably to the peace of Amiens. When M. de 
Mist set out from the Cape on his journey to inspect the 
colony, and to obtain an accurate knowledge of its real 
resources and culture, he was attended by a gumerous 
train, and amongst others, ‘by the guthor of the present 
performance. ie. ms ue" 

‘ Our travelling party,’ says W:-Lichietistein, was, moreover, 
embellished in a very agreeable maun2r, by the addition of fe- 
male society. Augusta‘de Mfis?, youngest daughier to the com- 
missary general, could not ‘be‘ restrained ‘at his departure from 
Holland from following her father in his migration.’ 

Our author mentions, in terms of high commendation, 
the patience with which this young lady ‘ endured every ° 
hardship,’ and 
* the punctuality with which she conformed to all the regulations 
made by, even to all the expectations and wishes of, her father.’ 
* * * © Through the whole journey which was extended to 
nearly six months, never was at any time the least delay occa- 
sioned either by her or her female attendants; never was the 
setting off in the morning postponed on her account.’ * * * 
‘ One of her young friends from the Cape Town, Mademoiselle 
Versveld, had at her own particular desire, been permitted to 
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accompany her. With equal firmness did she support thetoils, 
the hardships, and the inconveniences of the journey,’ 

‘It was determined that the whole comp®hy, those wip be- 
longed to the waggons excepted, should perform the journeg on 
horseback. We were twenty-five horsemen, some of whose 
horses were always led by the slaves, to render the fatigue ess. 
A large waggon attended, which carried all that was necessary 
for the general wants of the day, and the little packages of exch 
individual ; it was also provided with accommodations to carry 
any one who might be ill or worn down with fatigue; and ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, it was furnished with 
arms and ammunition, the carrying which to any extent would 
very much have incommoded the company on horseback. Fire 
other waggons were filled with our larger baggage: they cm- 
tained, in the first place, a large provision of dry food aad 
liquors, such as rice, sea biscuit, pease, dried fruits, coffee, tea, 
sugar, tobacco, wax candles, &c. &c. besides wine, brandy, aad 
vinegar.” 

Our travelling party who were thus equipped to en- 
counter the fatiguesand inconveniences of an African tour, 
did not leave the Cape tillthe ninth of October. It would 
be both dull and tedious to give a dry catalogue of all the 
places where they stopped to refresh themselves or their 
cattle. It will, we think, be more pleasing to the reader, 
and serve to convey a better idea of the nature of the work, 
if we select a few of the principal traits, whether of local 
or personal description, which occur on the route. The 
tract through which M. Lichtenstein,travelled, has been 
before described, and he has not‘added: much to the inform- 
ation of his predecgssars; Bait: as-different persons do not 
view the same séenés utider the same points of view, or 
with a similar train df. associations: in the mind, their de- 
scriptions of the same‘ placés and objects, though they 
have a general resemblance, will: have much particular 
diversity. + 2ts * 

Ata place called Oranjefontein, M. Lichtenstein says, 

* Here we found Le Vaillant’s well known hunting companion, 
John Slaber, now a lean haggard looking old man, who had al- 
ready exceeded the ordinary limits of man’s life.’ ‘ He, as well 
as all belonging to him, spoke in very warm terms of Le Vail- 
lant, and talked over, with evident pleasure, a thousand little 
circumstances of his visit. He had learned from other travellers, 
that he was mentioned by Le Vaillant in his writings, and seem- 
ed much delighted at being thus brought into notice. When we 
questioned our host upon the subject of the tiger-hunt, repre- 
sented by thetravelleras soextremely dangerous, he did not seem 
to make much of it, and on our reading to him the description 
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given by Le Vaillant, he declared that the principal circumstances 
were mere invention.’ 

The author mentions the Berg-river as the only on 
within the boundaries of the colony where the hippopo- 
tamus, which is here denominated the sea-cow, is to be 
found. In order to prevent the total destruction of these 
animals, one of the governors of the Cape, in the middle 
of the last century, imposed a fine of a thousand guilders 
upon any one who should kill an hippopotamus. 

In the neighbourhood of the Berg-river, M. Lichtenstein 
saw a slave, who, he says, must 
‘have nearly attained the age of a hundred and twenty. He 
perfectly remembered that when he left his native country of 
Java, General Van Outhoorn was governor of Batavia, and the 
period of his government was from 1691 to 1704. Besides, on 
the first of January, 1801, he came in the morning to offer his 
best wishes to his then master upon the commencement of a hew 
century, when he added, it was the second time he had performed 
this ceremony; he moreover déscribed accurately what the Cape 
Town was at that time, consisting only of a few small houses, 
without any church, and a wooden castle.’ 

When the author arrives at the fertile district of the 

Four-and-twenty Rivers, he describes a farm called Geluk- 
waard, belonging to a German of the name of Leiste. 
‘ Its situation,’ says M. Lichtenstein, ‘ direetly under the lofty, 
steep, and craggy mountains, the bright green of the broad 
avenues of old oak, the excellently husbanded pastures and 
corn-fields, the nicely dressed vineyards, orchards, and orange- 
ries, the sight of numberless well ied cattle, and the widely ex- 
tended circle of great buildings for barns, stables, wine-presses, 
and work-shops, formed altogether a most delightful assemblage 
of objects. Easy affluence, rational utility, prudent e2ution, 
and careful attention to every thing being kept in the most exact 
order, were every where conspicuous throughout this little do- 
main.’ * Wine, lemons, swect oranges, and dried fruits are the 
principal produce of this place, as wei! as of the fertile district 
of the Four-and-twenty Rivers.’ 

M. Lichtenstein says that, on the property of M. Leiste 
he saw ‘an oak eight feet in girth, which was caly twenty- 
four years old.” European plants, however, according to 
M. Lichtenstein, grow here witha pernicious rapidity; as 
the vegetative process appears to want that rest in winter 
which is congenial to the habits of those plants which are 
natives of colder climes. 

‘In a month ora month and a half after they have lost their 
leaves, the buds and blossoms are again coming out, for the cold 
never sinks to the freezing point, and a clear winters’ day here 
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is as warm as our finest days in spring. The consequence is, 
that some trees will not succeed at all, as the lime, otherwise 
the Dutchman’s favourite tree, the elm, the beech, the ash; that 
some, as for example, many of our orchard trees, the cherry and 
several sorts of plums, apples, and pears, bear very indifferent 
fruit; and that other trees, as the oak, the horse-chesnut, and 
the fir, which yet look thrifty, are very inferior in the goodness 
of the wood to the same sorts in their native soil. An oak of 
two feet diameter in the trunk, will not have a kernel of above 
two inches good hard wood like our oak—all the rest is mere 
sap; and the fir wood is so weak and porous that it is hardly 
useable, This prematurity is the character of all products 
nbout the Cape, not natives of the country; it is the same with 
animals as with plants, and is particularly striking in horses; it 
may almost be said to be the same with the human race, both as 
to their physical and moral nature; and this may justly be con- 
sidered as one of the principal obstacles to their ever arriving 
at their proper size and strength.’ 

In the Berg-valley the soil appeared to our traveller 
extremely fertile, but he says that the cultivation was in 
many places impeded by the saltpetre, with which a great 

art of the lands is impregnated. This saltpetre rises 
in summer ina thick rind upon the surface of the earth ; 
and is very destructive to vegetation. It is stated to be a 
= evil in the districts of the Roggeveld and Bokke- 
veid, : 

On the hills around the Berg-valley, our travellers first 
beheld a company of apes, whose continued yells wearied 
their ears during the night. M. Lichtenstein, speaking of 
a Hottentot’s kraal in this neighbourhood, says, that the 
Hottentots will not offer themselves to labour for the colo- 
nists till their natural indolence is overpowered by the 
pressure of their wants. But 
* they had rather sustain a certain degree of hunger, and have 
only a skin girt round their body, than work to obtain a better 
supply of food and clothing. Fora while they will live upon 
onions and other roots ; but no African savage can live entirely 
without animal food, and it is this want which drives them at last 
to hire themselves as herdsmen to the colonists.’ 

M. Lichtenstein does not make many attempts at the 
picturesque. The following may serve as a specimen of 
ane of his sketches in that way : 

‘ From our first entrance into the Berg-valley, we had been 
impressed with strong admiration of the very singular nature of 
African mountain scenery ; but we now passed through a ravine, 
the bold grandeur of which raised our astonishment to a much 
higher pitch. Enormous masses of sand-stone were towering 
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ne above another till their gigantic forms seemed as if they 
touched the arch of heaven itself. They ran nearly in parallel 
directions from the North to the South, while here and there 
their regularity was interrupted by broken masses, the clefts of 
which were overgrown with plants, which seemed with difitculty 
to raise their dark green leaves out of the solid and massy stone. 
These almost perpendicular walls, rising to the right and left, 
though for thousands of years they had braved the ravages of 
time, yet seemed at every moment to menace the almost bewil- 
dered traveller with falling and crushing him to atoms. The’ 
noise of our cavalcade frightened a number of the little lively 
dasses,* which were reposing in their quiet solitude, and spring 
ing up before us, they ran to seek shelter in their burrows among 
the rocks ; while, at the very edges of the overhanging crags, 
skipped the nimble antelope, called here the klippen-springer ; 
and high above in the air soared the hungry vulture, as he was 
prying into the chasms below in search of his prey. The way 
through this ravine was a constant ascent, and when we arrived 
at last at the top, a new scene awaited us as we looked back 
upon the narrow pass we had just quitted. It seemed as if the 
ruins of a former world lay in chaotic confusion at our feet, 
Not the least trace of a human being was to be discerned: all 
was one continued wilderness of gigantic masses of rock. A 
single isolated pyramid, which reared its lofty form in the broad- 
est part of the valley, was the centre point of this vast picture, 
and the only object on which the eye could satisfactorily rest.’ 

M. Lichtenstein gives a more favourable picture of the 
manners of the Dutch colonists than former travellers, 
But perhaps our worthy author’s standard of politeness 
was graduated on a lower scale than that of most of his 
seesaaremagee in the same field of observation. One reason, 

owever, of the superior degree of civility which M. 
Lichtenstein remarked may, in some measure, be ascribed 
to his travelling in the company of the Commissary Gene- 
ral. 

When our author arrived at a place called Matjesfon- 
tein, a number of persons came to solicit the benefit of his 
medical advice. 

‘ J was much struck,’ says he ‘ with the manner in which I was 
accosted by most of them, for placing the firmest confidence in 
the infallibility of my art, they called me Master, seeming to 
have the feeling, as if I were able to perform like miracles with 
those recorded by the evangelists, and of my own power alone 
heal their diseases.’ 





* ©The das or hyrax capensis of Linnawus, is a small dusky coloured 
animal, about the size of a rabbit, with short ears and no tail, which in- 
habits many of the mountains in the colony.’ 
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M. Lichtenstein says, that most of these applicants were 
‘afflicted with long-standing and deep-rooted maladies,’ 
which defied the force of sudden and extemporaneous 
remedies. Most of the women are described as oppressed 
with hysterical affections; and the author, in rather an 
unusual manner, ascribes the prevalence of the stone to 
the want of spirituous liquors. ‘In those districts,’ says 
he, ‘ where vines are cultivated, and good wine is sais 
or where wine is to be had cheap,’ that is, we suppose, 
where it may be generally and plentifully drunk, ‘ the evel 
does not exist. But yet we are told that ‘ gout and rheu- 
matism are among the diseases to which the colonists are 
more particularly subject.’ We were happy to read that 
‘ scrophula is seldom to be seen,’ and that ‘ the small-pox 
is extirpated from the interior of the colony.’ 

On an estate belonging toa Mr. John Van Reenen, on 
the North-west side of the Hantam Mountain, in a well- 
watered district, the author tells us, ‘ that in a good year, 
the corn will yield from forty to fifty told.” ‘The owner 
had been one of the first to introduce the Spanish breed of 
sheep, and ‘ many of his flock, even as far as the fifth 

eneration, were of that breed, and bore very fine wool.’ 
The author celebrates the good manners of the colonists 
in the Hantam district. ‘We never heard, says M. 
Lichtenstein, ‘ from the mouth of a colonist, an unseemly 
word, an overstrained expression, a curse, or an unpreca- 
tion of any kind. He supposes that ‘ their universally 
religious turn, amounting almost to bigotry, may be a 
principal cause of this rare habit of self-control. This 
may perhaps be true: but we must remark that religious 
bigotry does not often occasion the disuse of curses and 
imprecations. 

n the district of the Lower Roggeveld, at a place 
called de Kuil, at the dwelling of ‘ the Field-Cornct Nel,’ 
M. Lichtenstein says, ‘ The whole plain before the house 
was whitened over with the natron rising from the earth; 
it looked perfectly like a thin layer of snow.’ In the dis- 
trict of the Middle Roggeveld ‘ there are sixty-two places 
belonging to thirty-six householders. Each of these has 
from two to four thousand sheep; and upon a moderate 
computation, the whole number kept by them may be 
estimated at a hundred thousand.’ 

There is a great deficiency of wood, and the houses have 
a naked and desolate appearance. 

‘ The buildings are in no part of the colony smaller, poorer, 
and less convenient than here,’ * * * *¢ The room by which 
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we enter, is that where the family sits; it serves also in many 
places for the kitchen, and is equally for the servants as for the 
masters: but in the best houses there is a small place backwards 
for the kitchen. By the side of the large room is another, to 
which there is a little narrow door; this is the sleeping room of 
the whole family, and is often used besides as a place for keep- 
ing provisions ind other stores. The household furniture consists 
of some simple tables and stools, with leather thongs for seats : 
instead of shelves, drawers or closets, open niches are made in 
the wall, where things are stowed: in one corner of the room 
commonly stands a tub filled with water, into which any body 
who wants to drink dips a tin pot, or perhaps the shell of a 
gourd. A pot with tea stands upon one of the tables, almost 
all day long; of which the women drink perpetually, and thereby 
fay the foundation of those hysterical disorders, to which, as I 
have already mentioned, they become so subject. The only 
thing that can excuse this excessive drinking of tea is, that the 
flavour of the water is-in many places so bad, as te be very dis- 
agreeable without something to correct it. Beer is no where to 
be found in the colony, excepting at the Cape Town ; wine must 
be fetched from a great distance to the Roggeveld, and even 
brandy is very scarce. Milk is only to be had where there is 
good feed for the cattle, and then it is generally made into 
butter; the colonists, besides, who live so much upon animal 
food, do not like milk to drink; they seldom even use it with 
their tea, and mixed with the brackish water, it has a very vapid 
disagreeable taste.’ , 

Our author and his friends had to cross the Karroo to 
accomplish their intentions of visiting the Cold Bokkeveld. 
The Karroo is a sort of dreary waste, of such great ex- 
tent, 
‘ that the vast hills by which it is surrounded are almost Jost im 
the distance. The beds of numberless little rivers cross like 
veins, in a thousand directions, this enormous space ; the course 
of them might in some places be clearly distinguished by the 
dark green of the mimosas which spread along their banks. 
Excepting these, no where, so far as the eye could reach, was a 
tree to be seen, no, nor even a shrub—no where any signs of life, 
not a point upon which the eye could dwell with pleasure.’ 

In another place the author says, 
* Under this name (Karroo,) is comprehended a large extent of 
uninhabited country, towards which nature seems to have acted 
like a step-mother, lying between the two first great chains of 
mountains which stretch across the African continent from east 
to west, parallel to each other, and parallel to the southern 
coast. The length of this waste, according to the general com- 
putation, is sixty geographical miles, its breadth*from fifteen to 
twenty; its surface is computed at one thousand square miles.’ 


4 
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* * * ©€The soil throughout is a sand mixed with clay, or 
argillaceous earth, and contains every where, more or less, par- 
ticles of iron, from which, all yellow tinted soil throughout the 
colony, has obtained the name of Karroo ground.’ 

A hard and impenetrable stone is mentioned to be about 
a foot below the surface. In summer, the soil of the Kar- 
roo is dried almost into a solid mass, so as to prevent the 
process of vegetation. But when the rains commence, 
this expanse of barrenness is said in afew days to be 
med with a delicate green: and not long after, the 
whole presents the smiling aspect of a prodigious bed of 
flowers, whose fragrance perfumes the air. At this pe- 
riod 
the colonist with his herds and flocks leaves the snowy moun- 
tains, and descending into the plain, there finds a plentiful and 
wholesome supply of food for the animals, while troops of the 
tall ostrich and the wandering antelope, driven also from the 
heights, share the repast and enliven the scene.’ ‘Long sepa- 
rated friends and relations see each other again, are neighbours 
for a time, and enjoy in each other's society, a life of quiet and 
content. The attendance upon the flocks and herds is here light 
and easy; for in this plain, though the sheep may sometimes 
stray, they are never finally lost; no ox or cow falls down the 
precipice, and is seen no more ; the cattle feed secure from the 
lion, the tyger, or the hyzna, since there is no hole or cave 
where these plunderers can conceal themselves; the murrain is 
unknown among them, and the plants upon which they feed are 
a remedy, if they are diseased, which speedily restores them to 
health.’ 

When our author travelled over the Karroo, the power 
of the African sun was beheld in the cracks of the hardened 
clay. No trace of verdure remained; and the hard red 
soil was ‘ covered over with a brown dust, formed from 
the ashes of the dried and withered plants.’ 

The population in this country must be greatly on the 
increase, notwithstanding the various impediments of bad 
water, &c. if the author be not very incorrect in his com- 
putatidn, which ascribes ten children to each family, 
exclusively of the numbers carried off by death. The 
contingent mortality is however probably greater than the 
author has computed it. . 

M. Lichtenstein combats the supposition, that the Bos- 
jesmans are a collection of fugitive slaves and Hottentots, 
The Bosjesmans speak a language which is unintelligible to 
the Hottentots, The former are said to have been distin- 
guished by their predatory habits, before any Eurdpean 
settlement was effected in the south of Africa. 
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When the author was at the house of a colonist, in the 
centre of the Little Roggeveld, he had an opportunity of 
inspecting two Bosjesmans who had come in the hope of 
receiving presents, as they heard that one of the pa 
magistrates in the colony was on the spot. The following 
is the author’s description of these two visitors. 

‘ They were scarcely four feet high; the colour of their skin 
was only discernible in particular places; a thick coat of grease 
and dirt covered their faces and meagre limbs like a rind. 
Under the eyes, where the smoke of the fires, by which they 
delight to sit, had somewhat melted the grease, was a little spot 
quite clean, by which the proper yellow hue of the skin could 
be seen. A wild, shy, suspicious eye and crafty expression of 
countenance, forms, above all things, a striking contrast in the 
Bosjesman, with the frank open physiognomy of the Hottentot, 
The universally distinguishing features of the Hottentot, the 
broad flat nose, and the large prominent cheek-bones, are, from 
the leanness of the Bosjesman, doubly remarkable. ‘Their 
figures, though small, are not ill-proportioned, and they would 
not be ugly if they had more flesh; but the withered thigh, the 
large knee-bone, and thin leg, are very far from handsome. 
Yet the men may be called handsome in comparison with the 
women. The loose, long-hanging breasts, and the dispropor- 
tionate thickness of the hinder parts, where, as in the tails of 
the African sheep, the whole fat of the body seems collected, 
united with the ugliness of their features, makes a Bosjesman 
woman, in the eyes of an European, a real object of horror. 
The Hottentot women, though they in some respects resemble 
those of the Bosjesman race, yet from their greater height, and 
more justly proportioned limbs, may, in comparison with them, 
be called handsome.’ 

The two Bosjesmans, whose picture is drawn above, 
were clothed in sheep-skin thrown over their shoulders 
like a mantle, 

‘ with the woolly side inwards, and tied round the neck with a 
leather thong. On their heads they had greasy leather caps, 
ornamented with glass beads of a great variety of colours; 
they had strings of the same beads round their necks, and round 
their wrists were broad bracelets of iron and copper. The 
middle part of their bodies were covered with the skin of a 
jackall, fastened round with a thong of leather, and they had 
sandals of ox leather bound round their feet. They had each 
a small leather bag hanging on their arms, in which they carried 
their provisions, with some tobacco, and a reed which served as 
apipe. Such, with very little variation, was the costume which 
I fogind worn by these people, when I visited them in their own 
wild state. ‘They were then sometimes without their beads and 
bracclets, and wore the skin of an antelope instead of a sheep. 
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Their woolly hair smeared over with grease and dust, and tied 
in a number of keots, hung down below their leather caps.’ 

The Cold Bokkeveld takes its name from ‘ its high 
mountainous situation, in opposition to the Warm Bokke- 
veld, which lies towards the south in a much lower plain.’ 
In the northern part of the district snow is said sometimes 
to lie ‘ in winter ankle deep, which compels the inhabitants 
to descend into the Karroo.’ Oranges, lemons, peaches, 
apricots, figs, melons, and grapes, are here of finer flavour 
than in any part of the colony, and are sent to the Cape 
in considerable quantities. ‘ The greatest part of the 
pulse for ship stores is furnished by the Cold Bokkeveld.’ 

The valley of Roodezand, which is inhabited by forty 
families, is said to he infested by a swarm of missionaries, 
whe have established themselves in this part, within these 
few years, and have made a great change, but apparently 
not much for the better, in the moral physiognomy of the 
inhabitants. 

* A degree of bigotry,’ says M. Lichtenstein, ‘ has been in- 
troduced, which has very much changed the frankness of cha- 
racter and good-will towards each other, which was once so 
prevalent here, and made them devotees and scandal-mongers. 
Music and dancing are entirely banished ; and they can scarcely 
forgive their regular clergyman, that he is more tolerant, and 
would encourage cheerfulness among the young people. The 

ouths do indeed still occupy themselves with agriculture, hunt- 
ing, and travelling; but the women sit at home in pious inac- 
tivity: or-if they do move, it is with an affected solemnity, 
stiffoess, and starchedness of manner, that even the youngest 
seem as if they had taken their grandmothers as_the model for 
their air and carriage. Every lively feeling of youth is suppress- 
ed in prayers aud psalm-singing ; and they often go to the arms 
of the husbands, whom their fathers have chosen for them, with 
pale countenances and half-ruined health.’ 

This devotional austerity, among whatever sect it may 
be found, uniformly operates as a canker on all the social 
affections, and produces great malignity of disposition, 
which particularly shows itself in a constant tendency to 
calumny and detraction. At the same time it seldom fails 
to produce physical sloth and intellectual ignorance, and 
vitiates and degrades, rather than purifies and elevates, the 
individual. A doctrine which is continually representing 
the common occupations of life as beneath the attention of 
a human being, must, as far as it is sincerely embraced and 

actically exerted, retard the progress of civilization, by 

iminishing the stock of industry, and stopping the current 
of improvement in the affairs of human it. 
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On leaving Roodezand, in his way to Zwammerdam, 
our author observes on another occasion, the tendency of 
the doctrine of the missionaries to debase rather than to 
improve the manners and habits of the colonists. When 
he comes to Bavianskloof, he contrasts the effects produced 
by the missionaries with those of the society of Herren- 
huters or Moravians. We have pleasure in extracting the 
following account of the settlement uf the Herrenhuters : 

‘Two hundred houses and huts, with gardens annexed to 
them, and built in regular rows, give this place the appearance 
of an European village, a sight which surprized me exceedingly, 
and, for the first time, brought in a lively manner to my mind, 
the idea of my native country. Excepting this place, I never 
saw any thing in the whole colony bearing the least resemblance 
to a German village. The five brethren, with their wives, re- 
ccived us at the door of a house where they live altogether. 
One of them made a short speech to welcome us, after which, a 
chorus of perhaps a hundred Hottentots, men and women, 
ranged in rows before the door, the women on the right hand, 
the men en the left, sung a hymn, which was truly affecting and 
. elevating to the heart. At first, the whole number of voices 
sang the simple melody in slow time, then the verses were sung 
three voices together, by the men and the women alternately, and 
the melody was sung in two voices only, till the last verse, when 
again they all joined in chorus.’ * * * ‘ After we had 
rested a short time in the house, we were carried toa table ex- 
tremely well set out, and all prepared by the good wives them- 
selves, every one in their different department. Instead of a 
prayer before the meal, the five couple sang a verse of a hymn, 
and then with the utmost cheerfulness, and in a style equally 
reinoved from studied seriotvisness and from frivolity, entered 
into conversation with us. This was carried on in a manner 
which shewed so much correctness of thinking, and soundness 
of understanding, that our good opinion of them was increased 
at every moment: we were so well entertained, that we did not 
break up the party till near midnight. 

‘The next morning, every different part of the institution 
was shewn to us; the church in the first place. It is a simple 
neat quadrangular edifice, but the roof is too steep, and carried 
up to too sharp a ridge; this was done to give height to the 
building, and render it more conspicuous. Within are two rows © 
of benches, and a simple pulpit; the utmost simplicity is, in- _ 
deed, observable in every part of the building, but at the same 
time, the due proportions are exceedingly well observed, and the 
workmanship is extremely neat. The timbers are all of sumach 
wood, the yellow tint and polish of which gives a sort of simple 
elegance to the appearance of the whole. The English govern- 
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ment gave the brethren permission to cut down as much timber 
as they wanted from the woods belonging to the company, free 
of expence. 

‘ By the side of the church is the garden of the pastors, in 
the midst of which stands the large old pear-tree, planted by 
Schmidit himself, the original founder of the institution: 
benches are standing under its shade, and this is a favourite 
place of resort among the brethren. The garden is two hun- 
dred paces long, and about a hundred and fifty broad; it is 
well stored with all kinds of kitchen vegetables and pulse, and 
intersected all over with little channels, by which it is con- 
stantly well watered. Brother Schwin, who is an excellent 
gardener, has the management of it. The church-yard is di- 
rectly behind it, and is laid out exactly in the manner of the 
Herrenhuters in Germany: « walk divides it in two, on the 
right hand of which lie the men, on the left the women. The 
graves follow each other in regular rows, and the utmost care 
is taken of them: each has over it a little wooden cross, on 
which is imseribed the name of the deceased, his age, and the 
day of his death. The graves of two children of the brethren 
have tomb-stones, and those of the Hottentots that had been 
baptized are distinguished from the rest. 

‘The house inhabited by the brethren has, besides the hall 
in which they assemble, and where they take their meals, two 
chambers for two of the couples, and various household con- 
veniences ; the other three couple lodge in small houses close 
by. Another house is appropriated to the manufacture of 
knives, of which Kuhnel is the director, and which begins al- 
teady to be very profitable. Four Hottentots were employed 
in it, who, when first they began leaming had no pay; they are 
now paid wages by the day, and when they are perfect in their 
work are to be paid by the picce. The knives are strong and 
well made, and are much sought after at the Cape Town, though 
they are dear: pocket knives sell from a dollar to a dollar and 
a half. Kuhnel complained much of the want of tools, and 
the difficulty of getting them from Europe, so that he is obliged 
to make them almost all himself. Marsveld is the miller, and 
has built a water-mill after the European manner, in which he 
grinds not only all the corn for the household and Hottentots, 
but a great deal for the neighbouring colonists. The church 
with the nearest houses lie in the deepest recess of the valley, 
at the foot of the Bavianskloof, from which, in winter, the water 
sometimes rushes with great force, so that it has more than 
once overflowed the whole valley. The channel has, therefore, 
been lately enclosed betwen two strong walls, and several 
bridges have been made over it; a work of no small labour, 
and affording an additional proof of the industry and activity 
ef these people. The brethren proposed carrying this canal on 
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as a benefit to the lands lying without the valley, and when 
two years after I visited this spot, for the last time, it was al- 
ready extended six hundred paces farther. 

* But in order to form a just estimate of the worth of these 
excellent men, their manuer of conducting themselves towards 
the Hottentots must be seen; the mildness, yet dignity with 
which they instruct them, and the effect which has already been 
produced in improving the condition of their uncivilized bre» 
thren is truly admirable. It is the more astonishing, since all 
has been accomplished by persuasion and by exhortation, no 
violence, or even harshmess, has ever been employed. .No 
other punishment is known but being prohibited from attending 
divine service, or being banished the society; but it is very 
rarely that they are obliged to have recourse to these things, 
only when repeated exhortations and remonstrances have failed, 
and a determined perverseness of disposiiion appears, which 
cannot otherwise be subdued. The highest reward of industry, 
and good behaviour, is to be baptized and received into the 
society. Of this, however, they are so sparing, that tlie whole 
number of the baptized scarcely yet amounts to fifty. To the 
most distinguished among these, the still higher honours are 
granted, of being appointed to little offices in the church, such 
as elders and deacons. The latter are also, very naturally from 
their diligence and industry, in the best circumstances of any 
of the community, and have houses built by themselves, not at 
all inferior to those of the colonists on the borders. The men 
are clothed like the peasants, in linen jackets, and leather 
small clothes, and wear hats; the women have woollen petti- 
coats, cotton jackets, with long sleeves, and caps; the lower 
class are still clothed in skins, but they are made to keep them- 
selves and their clothing clean, and no nakedness is permitted. 

‘Every family of Hottentots has a garden behind the house, 
planted with vegetables, pulse, and fruit-trees, with a portion of 
land, according to the number of persons to be fed from it; 
this they cultivate themselves, under the direction of the father, 
as he is called, and they have the implements of agriculture, 
and the seed-corn given them. Industry is rewarded by an oc- 
casional addition to the portion of land, negligence by being 
deprived of a part: hut the brethren still find a disposition to 
indolence, the greatest subject of complaint they have against 
their disciples: many of them will only gain their slender sus- 
tenance by the same occasional labours to which they have been 
accustomed in the service of the colonists, by assisting in the 
harvest for example, by attending upon their cattle, or by work- 
ing at their buildings. The women and children are left be- 
hind when they go out to work in this way, a burden upon 
the community, and are not without difficulty incited to gain a 
trifle, by working in the gardens of the Brethren, or of their 
more substantial fellow-countrymen. Those who are baptized 
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are‘all bastards, since among the pure Hottentots exhortation 
alone cannot producea sufficient effect to induce them to throw 
aside their careless and indolent ways. How much supviior is 
such an institution to those that have been established in other 
parts of southern Africa, by English and Dutch missionaries. 
While the Herrenhuters, wherever they have gone, have excited 
universal respect, and have endeavoured to inspire a spirit of 
industry, with a sense of true religion, while they have sought 
to make the savages men before they thought of making them 
Christians, the missionaries above-mentioned, with few excep- 
tions, have shewn themselves idle vagabonds, or senseless fana- 
tics, beginning their task of conversion by teaching the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and baptizing their disciples, and have 
concerned themselves little with seeking to give them habits of 
industry, to inspire them with the feelings of men: they have 
commenced with the superstructure, without thinking of laying 
the proper foundation by which it was to be supported.’ 

Our travelling party made a stay of five days at Zwel- 
lendam, which gave the author an opportunity of explor- 
ing the neighbouring mountains, though with but little 
success in his botanical researches, as he ‘ found few 
plants in flower.’ After leaving Zwellendam M. Lichten- 
stein passed through a country, where the Mimosa Nilo- 
tica, which he had hitherto seen only on the banks of the 
Karroo rivers, was seen standing in the open field, and 
perfuming the air with its full blown flowers... M. Lich- 
tenstein having passed the Duiventok river, came to the 
house of a Mr. Dupré. In this part of the colony the 
farmers are described as affluent, and polished by their 
intercourse with the Cape Town. 

* Most of them are dressed in fine linen or cotton, and their 
houses are neat and spacious. No part of the colony is better 
supplied with building materials than this. Timber in pleuty 
grows in the neighbourhood; the shells which abound on the 
coast make excellent lime, and there is scarcely any district of 
southern Africa where stone and clay are not to be found. 
Even neat stalls (for) the cattle are made here, a thing no 
where else to be seen; but by being shut up at night they are 
preserved exceedingly from the murrain, since this disease is 
— produced by the noxious effects of the early morning 

ews,’ 

M. Lichtenstein remarks that he found the people in 
this part less overcast with religious or irreligious gloom 
than in other districts which he had recently visited. ‘Their 
devotion is not suffered to freeze up all the natural animal 
spirits into the cold consistence of hypocrisy and selfish- 
ness. Where there is no hilarity there is seldom much 
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virtue; at least none of that virtue which branches out 
into those various amiable qualities which add so much to 
the sum of pleasurable existence. 

Our author says of the African colonists that they are 
a remarkably sober race. ‘Out of ten colonists we may be 
pretty well assured that three at least will not drink either 
wine or spirits, and the rest will drink very moderately.’ 
We must however remember that if the description of our 
author be correct, but a small proportion of them can get 
wine or spirits to drink; and their abstinence may there- 
fore often be owing to the want of the means of indulg- 
ence, rather than to the principle of self-controul. M. 
Lichtenstein continues, ‘ Whatever Mr. Barrow may say 
of the Soopje as the favourite drink of the colonists, I can 
very safely affirm, that I never, during the whole time of 
my residence in the colony, saw three Africans born, in 
liquor.’ He afterwards remarks that ‘ the lower class of 
people in our quarter of the globe are far below the 
African peasants, in a true sense of decorum as to their 
moral conduct.’ 

The author mentions the following amongst other in- 
stances of the rapid increase of population in the colony. 
He had arrived at the house of a farmer of the name of 
Rensburg, who had recently died at seventy years of age. 
His wife had borne him * seventeen children, of whom 
fourteen were living, and all married.’ Her descendants 
were already more than a hundred souls. 

The passage of the Kaiman’s Cleft is well described by 
the author. We can select only one or two traits of the 
picturesque scene. 

‘ At first the road goes very much up and down; and when 
arrived at a certain point, the guide recommends as a measure 
of prudence to dismount, and continue the way on foot. A 
steep height is then ascended, rising in the midst of the cleft, 
which had hitherto closed the view, and when arrived at the 
top, the way turns suddenly to the right, at a point where a 
prospect is presented of so extraordinary a nature, that perhaps 
the traveller will meet with nothing similar to it in any part of 
the world. The monstrous gulph is now directly beneath, and 
at the depth of a thousand feet below him the mountain torrent 
roars over its stony bed; the walls by which it is enclosed are 
thiekly overgrown with dark-leaved trees, which cast around 
singular and confused shadows, their branches almost closing 
over the stream, and scarcely leaving any spaces, through 
which the dark waters with their white foam can be seen. The 
road now descends, and after having crossed the stream, as- 
cends again a height, which, as we saw it from this point, I 
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‘will not say appeared exceedingly steep, it actually appeared 
perpendicular ; and it was not easy to comprehend by what 
force an empty waggon, which we saw coming down, was held 
back, so that it was not precipitated at once into the deep.’ 

In the nei Sheesheo! of a farm called Leeuwenbosch, 

our author had an opportunity of beholding the power of 
fascination, if so it may be called, in a snake. A reptile 
of this kind of a large size was in pursuit of a field-mouse 
at the brink of a ditch. 
‘ The poor animal was just at its hole when it seemed in a mo- 
ment to stop, as if unable to proceed, and without being touched 
by the snake, to be palsied with horror. The snake had raised 
its head over him, opened its mouth, and seemed to fix its eyes 
steadfastly upon him. Both remained still awhile, but as soon 
as the mouse made a motion as if he would fly, the head of the 
snake followed the mouse immediately, as if he would stop his 
way. This sport lasted four or five minutes till my approach 
put an end to it; the snake then snapped up his prey hastily and 
glided away with it into a neighbouring bush.’ 

In his way toa farm on the Kabeijau-river, our author 
was overtaken by a violent tempest, which is well de- 
scribed. 

‘ The whole heavens were covered over with the thickest 
black, and night seemed to come on before the sun was gone 
down. The dark mountains seen in this mournful twilight ap- 
peared doubly gigantic, and their frightful masses, illumined 
suddenly by the blaze of the lightning, seemed awfully near. 
From four or five different parts the lightning flashed through the 
heavens, while tremendous claps of thunder followed quick on 
each other, every clap still becoming louder and louder, and 
being prolonged by the echoes from the mountains, there scarcely 
seemed any interval which could distinguish, no pause between 
the cessation of one clap and the commencement of another : 
the noise grew fainter for a moment, only to be renewed with a 
‘ more tremendous roll than before.’ 

When the author arrived in the vicinity of the Chamtoo- 
river, which was ‘ formerly the boundary between the 
colony and the Caffre country,’ he was entertained at the 
house of a colonist of the name of Ignatius Muller. 
This person had travelled to some distance into the Caffre 
country, where elephants abound. He gave M. Lichten- 
stein the following curious account of an elephant-hunt, 
in which one of the party, William Prince, was unfortu- 
nately killed. Muller and Prince had 
* discovered the footsteps of a very large elephant, and soon 
espied the animal itself upon the declivity of a naked and widely 
outstretched hill. It is a rule when an elephant is found thus, 
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to endeavour to get above him upon the hill, that in case of 
necessity, the hunter may fly to the summit, whither the animal, 
on account of the unwieldiness of its body, cannot follow him 
fast. This precaution was neglected by Prince; he shot too 
soon, while they were got at too great a distance, and the ele- 
phant was upon higher ground than him and his companion. 
The wounded monster rushed down towards them, while they 
endeavoured to push their horses on and gain the brow of the 
hill. But the elephant, who upon favourable ground will run as 
fast as a horse, soon came up with them, and struck with his 
tusk at Miiller’s thigh, he being the nearest of the two fugitives. 
Muller now considered his fate as inevitable, and he endeavour- 
ed in vain to set his almost exhausted horse into a gallop, and 
saw the monster, after giving a violent snort, raise his powerful 
trunk above his head; but it was not on himself, it was upon 
his companion that the stroke fell, and in an instant he saw him 
snatched from his horse and thrown up into the air. Scarcely 
in his senses, he continued his flight, and only in some degree 
recovered himself by finding Prince’s horse running by his side 
without a rider; then looking back, he saw his unfortunate 
friend on the ground, and the elephant stamping upon him witlt 
the utmost fury. He was now convinced, not without the utmost 
astonishment, that the sagacious animal had distinguished which 
of the two it was wounded him, and wreaked his whole vengeance 
upon him alone. Miiller on this, went in search of the rest of 
the party, that they might collect the mangled remains of their 
companion and bury them; but they were soon put to flight by 
the elephant rushing again from a neighbouring thicket, to vent 
his wrath once more upon the corpse, alreatly so dreadfully 
mangled. While he was busied in doing this, however, he was 
attacked by the dispersed hunters, and sacrificed to the manes 
of his unfortunate victim.’ 

At Algoa Bay, the author had an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the celebrated missionary Vander 
Kemp, who had renounced the world and all the charnis 
of civilized life, in order to preach the gospel to the Hot- 
tentots. He had collected, at this place, between two or 
three hundred of those savages, whom, however, he ap- 
pears to haye been more successful in instructing im 
the vague jargon of mysticism than in imbuing their 
affections with the genuine spirit of Christianity. They 
had been taught to pray and sing psalms, but they had not 
been reclaimed from their propensities to an idle and 

nt life. According to ir. Lichtenstein, they could 
‘ talk of the Lamb of atonement,’ but their religion, like 
that of many other devotees, appears to have been made 
up of phrases, and to have evaporated in breath. 

‘No attention,’ says our author, ‘ was paid to giving them 
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proper occupations, and, excepting in the hours of prayer, they 
might be as indolent as they chose. This inconvenient mode of 
getting themselves fed, attracted many of the most worthless and 
idle among these people, and all who applied were indiscriminate- 
ly received. into the establishment: the consequence was, that 
the colonists soon made heavy complaints of the want of servants, 
since the Hottentots were much better pleased with leading an 
indolent life in Vander Kemp’s school, than with gaining their 
bread by labour.’ 

The above account of the effect of Vander Kemp’s 
missionary labours deserves serious attention; and we fear 
that his is not a solitary example; but that most of these 
attempts to propagate a particular mode of belief are, in 
the majority of instances, attended with the same mis- 
chievous consequences. The parade of piety is great, but 
there is often not only no actual benefit, but much evil and 
inconvenience. The attempt is made at the wrong end; 
for before we begin to convert savages into Christians, we 
ought to instruct them in the rudiments of civilized life. 
The religion of Jesus, which is highly refined and spirit- 
ualized, and particularly addressed to the understanding 
and the affections of social man, cannot be properly taught 
till men have passed far beyond the threshold of barbarism 
into the temple of civilization, where the security of pro- 
perty is founded on the basis of law, and where order and 

ood government prevail. We may teach the half-naked 
Flottentot, whose body is covered with vermin and smeared 
with grease, to mouth prayers and sing psalms, but all this 
show of religion is mere grimace, and is neither associated 
with any genuine sentiment of piety, or any right sense of 
moral obligation. Before the Hottentots are taught to 
repeat the intricate phraseology of a mystical oned, they 
should be made to labour for their daily bread; and their 
initiation into the fellowship of the Christian church 
should follow as a mark of favour on their having attained 
a certain degree of proficiency in the arts of civilized life. 
The Herrenhuters, of whom we have spoken above, pro- 
ceed on this plan, and it is fully justified by the good effects 
which it has produced. Amongst the Herrenhuters, ‘ the 
highest reward of industry and good behaviour is to be bap- 
tized, and received into the society.’ But most of our mis- 
sionaries reverse this plan, and sprinkle the waters of 
baptism on the face, before they have laid such a founda- 
tion of industrious habits as tend to the acquisition of 
individual property and of social comfort. The first germ 
of civilization is folded up in that principle which Gade 
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every man to exert himself strenuously to improve his. 
condition; or, in other words, to acquire property. In 
proportion as this principle is developed, capital is ac- 
cumulated, agriculture flourishes, trade and commerce are 
extended, the arts and sciences are encouraged, and the 
moral state of man is improved with the improvement of 
his physical condition. Such is the regular process which 
rovidence designed for the gradual elevation of human 
veings from the gloomy abyss of savage, to the brighter 
eminence of civilized, life; and from the level of brutish 
sensuality to a high pitch of intellectual refinement. But 
this process is counteracted rather than favoured by most 
of the missionaries except the Herrenhuters. 

The following is the portrait which the author has drawn 
of the famous missionary, Vander Kemp, from which it 
seems pretty evident that he was better calculated to lead 
men from civilization to barbarism, than to promote their 
progress from barbarism to civilization. : 

* On the day of our arrival at Algoa-bay, the eommissary- 
general received a visit from Vander Kemp. In the very hottest 
part of the morning we saw a waggon, such as is used in hus- 
bandry, drawn by four meagre oxen, coming slowly along the 
sandy downs. Vander Kemp sat upon a plank laid across it, 
without a hat, his venerable bald head exposed to the rays of 
the sun. Tle was dressed in a thread-bare black coat, waistcoat, 
and breeches, without shirt, neckcloth, or stockings, and leather 
sandals bound about his feet, the same as are worn by the Hot- 
tentots.’ 

The following is a description of Vander Kemp’s pious 
settlement, which bears no imperfect resemblance to the 
portraiture of himself which we have just exhibited. 

‘ On a wide plain, without a tree, and almost without water fit 
to drink, are scattered forty or fifty little huts in the form of 
hemispheres, but so low that a man cannot stand upright in 
them. Inthe midst is a small clay hut thatched with straw, 
which goes by the name of a church; and close by, some 
smaller huts of the same materials for the missionaries. Al! are 
so wretchedly built, and are kept with so little care and atten- 
tion, that they havea perfectly ruinous appearance.’ 

Such is the natural consequence of beginning the work of 
civilization at the wrong end, and of postponing honest 
industry to dark mysticism and vociferous psalm-singing. 

In the third part of his travels, which we can only very 
transiently notice, the author has described the Caffre 
tribe of Koossas, with an extract from the journal of 
General Janssens, and a Pane along the borders of the 
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Caffre country to Graaff Reynett. The author notices the 
following singular circumstance among the Koossas: 

«I never knew one of them sneeze, yawn, cough, orhawk. Ido 
not rest this upon my own observation ; the very same thing was 
remarked by our whole party. They never have colds or ca- 
tarrhs, and it may be presumed, according to appearances, that 
they are equally free from the spleen and ennui.’ 

M. Lichtenstein had before noticed, that intermittent 
fevers are unknown among the Caflres, and that their soil 
is dry, without lakes or morasses. 

The following are a few miscellaneous particulars rela- 
tive to the Koossas:'| * * * 'Phey exhibit ‘ no appear- 
ance of any religious worship whatever ;’ but Vander 
Kemp assured the author, that ‘they believe in the ex- 
istence of a Great Being who created the world, but in 
their own language they haye no name by which he is 
called.’ . When they want to ‘ affirm any thing very so- 
lemnly, or to utter any malediction,’ they ‘ make use of 
the name of their king, or some of his ancestors.’ * * * 
‘ Their diseases are all ascribed to three causes, either to 
being enchanted by an enemy, to the anger of certain 
beings, whose abode appears to be in the rivers, or to the 
power of evil spirits.’ The healing art among them is 
accordingly much in the hands of wizards and magicians. 
‘They have many opinions with regard to uncleanness, 
strongly resembling those of the Jews.’ During the time 
the supposed uncleanness continues, ‘no one must have 
any intercourse with them.’ Rinsing the mouth with milk 
appears to be one of their customary means of purifica- 
tion. 

* * * Ttis very rare indeed to heara child cry. * * * 
* We never knew an infant scream, or an older child to weep.” * 
* * © Whenever any one kills an ox he must invite all his 
neighbours to partake of it, and they remain his guests til! the 
whole is eaten!’ * * * ‘If any European travelling among 
them, receives a present of food, he must share it with all around 
him, even though the piece he gives to each be ever so small.’ 
* * * «The breast of every ox killed, is sent to the king, 
even the most distant kraal must not fail in doing so, although 
it be obvious from the distance, that it cannot reach him before 
it becomes putrid.’ ‘ The Caffres are hospitable. Vander Kemp, 
who has travelled the country over and over, assured me that 
whenever he passed the night at a strange kraal, they always 
gave him a hut to himself, which was farnished with a bed of 
nats or skins, and with @ fire in the middle: he had besides an 
ample provision of milk and soaked millet. Before his principles 
were thoroughly understood, an old woman generally used to 
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come to him and inquire whether he would not like one of the 
young women of the kraal to keep him company for the night. 
This is considered as a duty of hospitality, but it would be takea 
extremely ill if the stranger were to think of choosing for himself, 
or if he should ask for a married woman.’ 

An irreconcileable enmity appears to or against the 
Bosjesmans amongst all the Caffre tribes. The Caffres 
pursue the Bosjesmans in the same way that they would 
wild beasts, and spare none of any sex or age who fall into 
their hands. Although the Koossas ‘ have numerals, they 
have but little idea of counting; very few can reckon 
beyond ten.’ But their recollection of objects of sense 
— so perfect, that if a herd of four or five hundred 
cattle 
* be driven home, the owner knows almost at a glance whether 
they are all right or not’ * * * ‘ The habitation of the 
king is no otherwise distinguished than by the tail of a lion or 
panther hanging from the top of the roof’ * * * «The 
government is entirely monarchic: the king is absolute sovereign. 
He makes laws, and executes them entirely according to his 
sole will: yet there is a power to balance his in the people; he 
governs only as long as they choose to obey. If he pursues any 
measure which displeases universally, he is warned by one of 
the oldest and most esteemed chiefs, of \the displeasure of his 
subjects. If this warning be not attended to, every kraal from 
the first to the last, breaks up, and retires to the borders, a hint 
which seldom fails to produce an alteration in his conduct! = 
The present king, Geika, is described asa man of mild 
manners and amiable disposition. He is said to have 
abolished the punishment of death, except for offences of 
the most heinous kind. 

It is ‘a common saying among the Koossas, that we 
must not let even our enemies die with hunger.’ Nations 
which are reputed more civilized, have not always acted 
upon so humane a principle in their reciprocal hostilitjes. 

he Koossas have some skillin the working of metals. 
‘The fuel used for their smiths’ work is dried ox-dung, 
which makes a very glowing fire.’ They strike fire 
‘ with two pieces of wood of different hardness, one of which 
is a thin round stick, the other flat with little volutes at certain 
distances. Into one of these the round stick is passed, and-then 
drawn backwards and forwards exceedingly quick, till by this 
friction the stick at length catches fire, and being applied to a 
wisp of dried grass, a fire is kindled.’ , 

Their works with rushes are celebrated for their inge- 
nujty, and their baskets are made so as to hold milk. The 
men wear bracelets of ivory ou the upper part of the left 
arm. 
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‘The number depends upon the rank of the wearer. As all 
the elephants’ teeth are the king’s property, the bracelets made 
from them are given by him as tokens of friendship or favour, 
and no one can wear them without his permission.’ 

It is not a little remarkable that 
‘a dread of the water is common to all the Caffre tribes, even 
more particularly to the inhabitants of the coast. ‘They have 
no sort of vessel for the purpose, and notwithstanding their 
want of resources for food, despise the easy one offered them 
by the means of fisheries. The Caffres in the interior of the 
country equally reject the fish which their numerous streams 
might afford, and will only drink water from great thirst, and a 
total want of milk and whey.’ 

The following isa striking description of an envoy from 
one of the Caffre chiefs to General Janssens : 

‘ His name was Nacabaneh; he appeared about middle aged, 
was tall in stature, had a martial air, and a very keen eye. He 
said that he had four wives, but the purchase of them had cost 
him so much that he had scarcely any cattle remaining. He 
wore a mantle of tyger’s skin, the point of which was: fastened to 
the right shoulder, so that the arm remained at liberty. As he 
stood in presence of the governor, he took care to throw back 
his mantic over the left shoulder, when on the left arm, above 
the elbow, eight beautiful bracelets were displayed, each cut out 
of a single piece of ivory, On both wrists he had copper 
bracelets, and ‘round his waist he had a girdle ornamented with 
a double row of plates of copper. His head was decorated 
with a sort of diadem, consisting of a strip of leather about an 
inch wide, on which were sewed beads of all colours in sym- 
metrical figures, and on the top of his head was a large bunch 
of quagga’s hair, standing upright, intermixed also with beads 
and pieces of copper.’ 

The appendix contains some remarks on the language 

of the Koossas, and a vocabulary. On their language 
we select the following remark : 
* The simple, abstract proposition J am cannot be expressed in 
their language. Is a circumstance to be related, it is sufticient 
to put the personal pronoun to the word descriptive of the cir- 
cumstance, without any intermediate verb. The verb without 
the pronoun always signifies the third person. Their personal 
pronouns vary according to the time intended to be marked. 
From these changes in the pronouns is determined whether the 
question is of the past, present, or future, so that their verbs 
are conjugated without auxiliaries, or without any changes in 
their terminations.’ : 

Miss Plumptre appears to have performed the laborious 
task of translating this work with fidelity and diligence, 
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Art. I1.—La Conversation Poéme, par J. Delille. Paris, 
1812, 8vo. 12s. Dulau. 


THE volume now before us is only one out of seven-° 
teen, lately published at Paris, as a complete collection of 
the works of this fashionable poet. Most of these have 
been already noticed by us on former occasions. The 
present we believe to be now published for the first time. 

The opinion which our readers will have already enter- 
tained of the merits of this very popular writer, from the 
general character of his former works will, we imagine, 
undergo no considerable change on an examination of 
this. The same familiar grace of expression and lan- 
guage which appears sufficient to satisfy the rules of 
French taste, almost in the absence of every other, and, 
(according to our English judgments) higher, qualifica- 
tion of poetry, will here be found united with some happy 
traits of character and manners, naturally produced by 
the subject which is treated of. Notwithstanding this 
praise, which we think justly its due, we have risen from 
its perusal as from a very insipid treat, and with more 
than the ordinary degree of languor which we have ex- 
perienced on those former occasions to which we before 
alluded. But we do not offer our individual feelings as a 
test of the real merits of the work, being satisfied that it 
is at all times unsafe in the extreme to apply our own 
rules of criticism to the productions of foreign genius, 
and, above all, that the national taste of the French and 
English schools is so utterly irreconcileable, that it is im- 
possible for those who have been brought up as followers 
of the one, ever to become competent judges of the other. 
All that we shall attempt on the present occasion is to 
bring our readers somewhat acquainted with the subject 
of the poem before us, and the manner in which it is 
treated. , 

The French, (the Parisians, at least,) differ from us, 
not more on points of poetical taste than on almost every 
other subject, whether of sentiment or of habit. Reflec- 
tive retirement, and domestic quiet, seem to possess no 
charms, to be even unknown or unthought of, among 
them. No man, who is at leisure to live as he pleases, 
seems to entertain any notion of happiness except in con- 
tinual company and social amusement. Accordingly, the 
art of conversation, to most Englishmen, a secondary ob- 
ject at best, however it may be esteemed and relished 
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where it exists, is, in a Parisian atmosphere, the most im- 
portant of all imaginable acquirements ; and a 
‘ it has always appeared’ to the imagination of M. Delille, 
that * Une sogiété de personnes spirituelles et polies, réu- 
nies pour s’entretenir ensemble et s’instruire, dans une 
conversation agréable, par la communication mutuelle de 
Jeurs idées et de leurs sentiments,’ presents the most beau- 
tiful view of the human species and of social perfection. 
The picture which follows is undoubtedly a pleasing one, 
of a state of society which cannot be coubamnplatied without 
feelings of great admiration, however the more just and 
natural taste in the possession of which we wes our- 
selves, may prevent our considering it as the highest pin- 
nacle of human virtue and happiness. We cannot prevail 
on ourselyes to disfigure the representation by giving it 
in any other form than the original. 

* La, chacun apporte son desir et ses moyens de plaire, sa sen- 
sibilite, son imagination, son expérience, le tout embelli par la 
politesse et contenu par la décence; 1a, se montre un instinct 
mutuel d’affections bienveillantes, un doux sentiment de confi- 
ance, inspirée par le caractére et fortifiée par lhabitude; 1a, 
sans réglement, sans contrainte, s’exerce une douce police, fon- 
, dée sur le respect qu’inspirent les uds aux autres les hommes 
réunis, sur le besoin qu’ils ont d’étre biea ensemble, et sur une 
sorte de pudeur qui, devant un grand nombre de témoins, re-- 
pousse tout ce qu'il y a d’offensant, de maladroit et d’injuste ; 
ja, un mot, un coup d’eil, fait sortir un aveu, prévient une in- 
convenance, commande un égard, reveille l’attention, réprime 
la pétulance ; 1a, l’esprit exercé par l’observation et par l’expé- 
rience, lit dans les yeux, sur le visage, dans le maintien de cha- 
cun, ce que son amour propre craint ou désire d’eutendre, et 
assurant a la la societé l’equilibre des prétentions opposées, et 
des vanités rivales, forme de tout ce qui pourrait dégéenérer en 
luttes et en combats, l’accord le plus harmonieux, rend agréa- 
bjes les uns aux autres les hommes réunis, leur inspire le désir 
de se revoir, et seme la veille les jouissances du lendemain.’— 
Preface, 9. 

We must not, on the present occasion, think of discus- 
sing the grave question, how far this general amalgama- 
tion of character, so agreeable in appearance, is favourable 
to the interests of morality. This is a subject on which 
we, perhaps, entertain very little doubt ; but it is too im- 
portant to be treated in a light or passing manner, Let 
us return to that more immediately before us. 

The first who gave rules in verse respecting the art of 
conversation, (we are informed in some entertaining notes 


subjoined to the poem, and here styled ‘ Notes des Edi- 
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teurs’) wasle Pere Tarillon, the author of a little Latin 
poem, entitled Ars Confabulandi. The character here 
given of it, (we never happened to meet with the origi- 
nal), is, that its author was much more versed in the 
study of the ancients, than in the knowledge of the world; 
that he has given few sketches of character, and that his 
precepts are fit only fora college. On this unpromising 
model, Ie Pere Janvier afterwards proceeded to form a 
kind of paraphrase in French verse. In the last century a 
M. Cadot distinguished himself, (much as a worthy Glou- 
cestershire magistrate has lately done among us) by pub- 
lishing a poem as his own, of which all but about twent 
verses were literally transcribed from Janvier. That su 
a theft should long have remained undetected does not 
speak highly “to the value of the article pillaged. The 
next poet who devoted his muse to the same fascinating 
subject of employment, appears to have bestowed upon it 
very little additional worth. He says in his preface, ¢ If, 
unfortunaiely, I should succeed in making verses, what a 
pity for my mathematics !’ Our Messieurs les Editeurs are 
of opinion that he never incurred the misfortune which he 
dreaded. Other poems, besides these, of similar titles 
and on the same subject, are briefly noticed, and the cata- 
logue ends with the name of Madame de Vannoz, whom 
Delille himself mentions as ‘ une femme poéte, déja con- 
nue par une élégie interressante sur les tombeaux de S. 
Denis,’ and who ‘ dans le plus modeste des préfaces, a 
annoncé son poéme sur la Conversation comme le précur- 
seur’ of his own. The Germans, (dull sots!) who, (as 
G. Colman says,) are ‘ never sober, yet not gay,’ have 
not produced a single poem on this most social art; and 
we, tristes Anglais, do not appear to be much better off, at 
least, if our claim to distinction is to rest solely on the 
poem ‘du Docteur Stillingfleet,’ which is so_ liberally 
quoted in these notes, and which (we are ashamed to say) 
we do not remember ever to have heard of before. Bon- 
di, whose name appears to stand on one of the highest 
—_ of the * Parnasso degli Italiani viventi,’ would 
ve effectually rescued his country from a similar dis- 
grace, did not the title of that poem of his which is here 
mentioned, ‘ Le Conversazioni,’ rather imply the assem- 
blies which are so designated than the subject of amuse- 
ment of those assemblies. We should be inclined to 
judge very favourably of the merits of the work last men- 
tioned, from the long and numerous extracts with which 
we are here furnished. From one passage, which is se- 
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lected to illustrate the character of !Homme /éger insou- 
ciant, et distrait, we might form a somewhat singular opi- 
nion of the polished urbanity of manners sometimes ad- 
mitted into Italian society. This ‘ Seccatore eterno,’ (as 
Bondi ——— the same person who is designated by 
the French epithets already quoted), is represented as 
slipping the chairs from under the company to make them 
tumble, and filliping the noses of such as have fallen 
asleep in corners. From this we should conclude that 
Scaramouch is not, with them, a mere fancy character to 
make the children laugh in the Christmas holidays. 

M. Delille’s poem (at which we are at last arrived), is 
divided into three cantos, of which (in his own words), 
‘les torts de Pesprit sont objet du premier ; ceux du ca- 
ractére composent le second ;’ and in the third the poet 
has opposed to the two preceding, ‘ la —— de 
VYhomme aimable, dont on chérit également le bon goiit 
et la moralité.’ The subject of each of these divisions is 
illustrated by sketches of character, for which the poet 
seems to have adopted the style and method of the ini- 
mitable La Bruyére as his model. The entertainment to 
be expected within will be best announced by the old ta- 
vern method of a bill of fare. The dishes contained in 
the first course, then, are the following: The Quidnunc 
—The Author of a damned Play—The Man who relates 
the History of his Law-suits—the pedantic Antiquarian 
—The Retailer of Newspaper Wit—The Bavard, (what 
shall we call this truly untranslateable character? The 
insatiable Button-holder ? Let our readers accept, instead 
of a translation, the original description.) 

« A son approche menacante 
Tout fuii: malheur a ceux qui tombent sous sa main !! 
De son bavardage inhumain, 
Les yeux étincelants et la bouche écumante, 
Ii vous harcéle, il vous tourmeénte. 
Harrassé, fatigué, je succombe au sommeil, 
Et c’est lui que j’entends encore a mon réveil. 
* En vain vous espériez échapper par la fuite : 
Inutiles secours ! Bientét a votre suite, 
Pour vous atteindre, il a pris son essor : 
Vous étes déja loin, il vous harangue encor ; 
Fuyez: gardez qu'il ne vous voie ; 
Dans quelque abri voisin, quelque asyle écarté 
Enfoncez vous: un bavard évité, 
Dés qu'il la ressaisit, ne lache plus sa proie. 
** A propos, j’avais oublié, 
Dit-il; ce point ne fut discuté qu'd moitié ; 
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Votre bonheur veut que je m’en souvienne ; 
Puisque je vous retrouve, il faut que j’y revienne.’ 

Madame de Geoffrin’s description of those Bavards 
whom she considers as tolerable, may also suffice to ren- 
der the general term more intelligible. ‘I can put up 
with them, provided they are ces bavards tout court, who 
are contented with talking themselves, and do not require 
others to answer them. Their insignificant clack is like 
the sound of bells, which does not prevent one from 
thinking, and often invites one to think.’ 

' But to proceed with our catalogue.—The next article in 
the list is, Le Bavard Voyageur, who is followed by le 
Conteur minutieux, (the circumstantial story-teller,) and 
the City wit, gut débite a lui seul tout [esprit du quartier. 
Is this character now extinct, that M. Delille finds it ne- 
cessary to go back for its illustration to the Abbé Trublet ? 
As we are indebted, however, to this circumstance for a 
curious anecdote in one of the’notes, far be it from us to 
quarrel with it. Trublet, however stigmatized by Vol- 
taire as the dull compiler of his generation, was not des- 
titute of merit as an original writer, and a man of good 
understanding. Soon after Voltaire had published his 
Pauovre Diable, the satire in which Trublet is particularly 
wounded, he met an acquaintance, of whom he asked 
whether he had yet seen Voltaire’s new poem? Being an- 
swered in the negative, he began reciting all that part of 
the satire in which he himself was alluded to, and, when 
he came to this verse, 

‘ Il compilait, compilait, compilait,’ 
‘ Un sot, he observed, ‘ aurait pu faire ce vers-la, mais il 
ne (aurait pas laissé.’ The writer of the note adds that 
the verse in question is a gross plagiarism from La Fon- 
taine, who had long before said of a financier, 

‘ Tl supputait, supputait, supputait.’ 
The next character in the catalogue is the man who pes- 
ters you with questions, ‘ Le, facheux Interrogateur, 
‘ Sir,” said Voltaire one day to a visitor, * I am extremely 
happy to see you; but really I am totally ignorant about 
every thing you are going to ask me.’ The remainder of 
the Dramatis Persone in this first division are, the absurd 
laugher, the man of ennui, and the mere buffooning citi- 
zen punster. 

The second canto treats ‘ des Ridicules de la Conver- 
cation qui tiennent aux vices du coeur:’ upon which a 
couplet of Rousseau’s is cited as being full of good sense, 
and deserving to be written in letters of gold. 
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‘ Si, par hazard, on vous dit qu’un vaurien 
A de esprit, messieurs, n’en croyez rien.’ 
So we are told continually that such verses as these, 
* For want of decency is want of sense,’ 
and 
* Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen,’ &c. &c. &c. 
and many others equally terse and trite, ought to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold—but the fact is otherwise ; they 
ought never to have been written at all, being false, and 
therefore prejudicial to the cause which they appear to 
maintain. It is no more true that there is any thing in 
natura rerum to prevent a good-for-nothing fellow from 
being witty, than that sense is necessarily banished with 
decency, or vice abandoned the moment it is discovered 
to be vicious. If Rousseau had contented himself with 
asserting that the character of a witty profligate ought to 
be generally detested, he would have pronounced an un- 
exceptionable truism. 

The first character in this division is that of the egotist, 
who is incessantly speaking of himself, one of those 
people 
‘who declare, (not without some degree of shame) that they 
are possessed of all the cardinal virtues ; taking care to begin 
by disparaging them, and represeuting them as weaknesses ; 
then confessing that they are themselves so unhappy as to be 
liable to those weaknesses. They accuse themselves, every 
day, of being too good, too susceptible, too delicate; ’tis a 
great pity to have such an abundance of virtue ; but they may 
correct themselves.’ 

Then follow in order the officious person; and the cold 
and indifferent Interlocuteur, who interrupts conversation 
with some ill-placed and generally monosyllabic remark, 
which proves nothing but that he has not been attending 
to what passed ; he, of whom 

* Les si, les mais, les oui, les non, 
Toujours 4 contre-sens, toujours hors de saison, 
Echappent, au hazard, 4 sa molle indolence, 
Et souvent a sa nonchalance 
Donnent un air de deéraison,’ 
Who is dreaming while he appears to be listening, and 
answers with a yawn; who 
* Quelquefois, seulement, pour sauver la décence, 
Sortant de son sommeil, et rompant la silence, 
Par un mot vague: Oui, je concois, c'est bon, 
Et d'autres formales banales 
Qui reviennent par intervales, 
Son ennui déguisé vous demande pardon.’ 
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This disgusting inattention may generally, we believe, be 
attributed to selfishness, and is therefore aptly placed 
among the Defects of the Heart, which form the subject 
of this canto. , ) 

Then we are introduced to the noisy Babbler, the cu- 
rious Man, the mysterious Man, and the Liar. Of the 
last-mentioned character an anecdote s mentioned which 
we do not recollect before to have met with. A gentleman 
once related, in the presence of Madame Geoffrin, who 
knew him to be an eternal liar, some circumstance, the 
truth of which she denied, not doubting that it was one 
of his accustomed falsehoods. Some other person in com- 
pany told her that, nevertheless, it happened to be a fact. 
‘ If so,’ said she, ‘ how came that gentleman to tell it us ?” 
When, thoroughly abashed at this pointed remark, the 
romancer had left the room, she added, ‘ If a man will 
always tell lies, it is as well as if he always spoke the 
truth—one need only remember to believe the reverse of 
every thing he says: But, if he takes it into his head 
sometimes to speak the truth, he must absolutely be ex- 
pelle? from society : for how can one live and talk with a 
person to whom one never knows whether to say yes or 
no ?” 

This character is followed by those of the presump- 

tuous, and the captious, the distrustful, and the contra- 
dictory Man— 
‘him whom you can at any time entrap into maintaining two 
adverse opinions, only by advancing, yourself, two contrary 
propositions. ‘ This is excellent timber.” ‘ Not at all; it is 
worth nothing.” “ Ah! now I see the worm in many parts of 
it—you are right.” “The worm, do you say? There is not 
the least appearance of it—and it is 1 that was in the wrong. 
‘The timber is the soundest I ever beheld.”’ 

Opposed to the Entétement insipide of this ‘ farouche 

contradicteur,’ we have 
, * le calme stupide, 
Le ton méticuleux, et l’orgueil circonspect 
De ce mortel pour lui plein de respect 
Qui croit, en conversant, sa gloire compromise ; 
Observe beaucoup, parle peu; 
Voudrait faire fortune au jeu, 
Mais craint de hazarder sa mise, 
Pour jouer 4 coup sir pése tout ce qu'il dit; 
D’un simple amusement se fait une entreprise ; 
Par son air reservé, son parler triste et sec, 
Tient le cercle en arrét et la joie en echec ; 
Sur lui tremble de donner prise ; 
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Craint un malentendu, redoute une méprise ; 
Contredit rarement, moins souvent applaudit ; 
Ignore l’abandon, se defend la franchise ; 
Demeure retranche dans sa grave sottise ; 
Doute par vanité de tout ce qu'il apprit, 

Et meurt sans avoir eu l’esprit 

De se.permettre une bétise.’ 

The flatterer, the back-biter, the mischief-maker, and 
the miserly calculator, are the remaining pests of conver- 
sation whose characters are discussed in this canto. The 
short dialogue in which the last of these is attempted to 
be developed, seems, from his citing it at full length in his 
preface, to be a favourite passage of the author’s. 

‘ En sortant il rencontre un rival d’avarice ; 
Deux Harpagons ensemble: quel bonheur ! 
Oh! que Moliére en eut ri de bon ceur! 
Le premier, saisissant l'occasion propice, 
Dit au second: “ Monsieur, mille pardons, 
Je vous ai, l'an dernier, fait passer de mes vignes 
Quelques vins, qui de vous n’étaient pas trop indignes ; 
Si vous pouvez renvoyer les poincons, 
Et les flacons vidéz, et méme les bouckons, 
Je vous saurai gré du message. 
C’est vous faire descendre a de bien petits soins ; 
Mais, vous vous occupez comme moi du ménage, 
Et sirement, si vous m’en aimez moius, .” 
Vous m’en estimez davantage.”’ 

All this appears to us, we must confess, to be very much 
out of drawing, as the painters express it; and we have 
called the attention of our readers towards it, only because 
the poet has selected it for the admiration of his own. 

The third canto, which, as we have before said, is ap- 
propriated to the character of the homme aimable, de- 
scribes, in due succession, the qualities which render a 
man amiable in conversation ; the defects which he most 
avoids; his conciliating and tolerant temper; his aversion 
from the malignity of satire ; his modesty ; and the suc- 
cess which he is sure to meet with in society. Then fol- 
lows the praise of the ladies, their character and taste ; 
and the poem concludes with an animated portrait of the 
truly amiable Madame Geoffrin. The poet thus expres- 
Bes his grateful remembrance of the encouragement which 


that lady once bestowed upon his rising genius. 
‘Ah! permets, ombre que j'adore, 
Que dans les champs élysiens, 
Entre tes amis et les miens, 
Par mes ressouvenirs j'aille jouir encore 
De tes aimables entretiéns, 
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Quand mes faibles talents commencérent d’éclore, 
Il m’en souvient, de mon sort rigoureux 
Pour corriger la funeste influence, 
Ton honorable bienfaisance 
Me pressa d’accepter ses secours généreux : 
Aux offres de ta bienfaisance 
Ma fiére pauvreté ne consentit jamais; 
Mais, en refusant tes bienfaits, 
J’ai gardé ma reconnoissance.’ 

There is some confusion, and, we suspect, a blunder 
of the press, in the conclusion of this passage; but we 
have not ventured to repair it by any conjectural emen- 
dation. 
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Arr. II].—Ecclesiastical Researches ; or, Philo and Jo- 
sephus proved to be Historians and Apologists of Christ, 
of his Felner, and of the Gospel. By John Jones. 
London, Mawman, 1812, 8vo. 12s. 





EVERY man, who venerates the gospel, must rejoice, 
in perusing the preface, which the learned writer has pre- 
fixed to this volume, at the intelligence that the ‘ Provi- 
dence of God’ has ‘ furnished in the writings of Philo 
and Josephus, ‘a great mass of evidence in favour o 
Christianity, hitherto unknown to modern inquirers ; whic 
* cannot fail in due time to fasten the conviction o its divine 
origin on the understanding and hearts of all mankind’ 
‘ A great part of this evidence,’ says Mr. Jones, ‘ I pre- 
sume already to have developed, and I now offer it to the 

ublic.’ 
. At p. 69 Mr. Jones expresses himself in a similar man- 
ner : 

‘It would be a matter,’ says he, ‘ of high interest and im- 
portance, if we saw transmitted from antiquity, by some com- 
petent judge, a full and faithful delineation of the men, who 
received religious instruction from John and Jesus. Such a de- 
lineation would give fresh evidence to the claims of those holy 
men as divine teachers; and place the influence of the gospel 
in its proper light, by shewing its happy effects on the lives 
and conversation of those who received it, while yet new and 
uncorrupted. The desideratum thus devoutly to be wished is 
actually reserved for us by the providence of God. Philo, a 
Jew of Alexandria, contemporary with Christ and his apostles, 
and distinguished alike by his rank, talents, eloquence, and vir- 
tues, has drawn at length the character of the Esseans after 
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their conversion to christianity, under the name which had ever 
distinguished them as a body of holy men.’ 

Mr. Jones then proceeds to exhibit the picture, which 
he says that Philo drew of these Esseans ‘ after their 
conversion to christianity.’ Perhaps it will be right, in 
order to do justice to our author, as well as for the satis- 
faction of the reader, to extract some of those passages 
which he has translated either from Philo or Josephus, as 
descriptive of the Essenes or Esseans, whom Mr. Jones 
identifies with the first converts to christianity ; and, in 
describing whose habits, whether practical or speculative, 
he intends to lay before us a striking proof of the influ- 
ence of the gospel on the minds and hearts of those, by 
whom it was first embraced. After we have produced 
some of the most prominent of these passages, and have 
suffered Mr. Jones to state his own case in his own words, 
it will then not be improper for us, with our accustomed 
frankness, to express our opinion of the hypothesis which 
Mr. Jones has, in this work, espoused with so much 
warmth, and maintained with so much ability and eru- 
dition. 

The following passages relative to the Esseans are 
from Philo; and Mr. Jones says that his version ‘ faith- 
fully conveys the meaning of the original.’ 

‘** Palestine and Syria are not unproductive of honourable 
and good men; but are occupied by numbers, not inconsider- 
able, compared even with the very populous uation of the Jews. 
These, exceeding four thousand, are called EssEANs, which 
name, though not, in my ‘opinion, formed by strict analogy, 
corresponds in Greek to the term HoLy. For they have at- 
tained the highest holiness in the worship of God, and that not 
by sacrificing animals, but by cultivating purity of heart. 
They live principally in villages, and avoid the towns, being 
sensible that, as disease is generated by corruption, so an inde- 
lible impression is produced in the soul by the contagion of 
society. Some of these men cultivate the ground, others pur- 
sue the arts of peace, and such employments as are beneficial 
to themselves without injury to their neighbours. They seek 
neither to hoard silver and gold, nor to inherit ample estates, 
in order to gratify prodigality and avarice, but are content with 
the mere necessaries of Jife. They are the only people who, 
though destitute of money and possessions, and that more from 
choice than the untowardness of fortune, felicitate themselves 
as rich, deeming riches to consist, not in amplitude of posses- 
sions, but as is really the case, in frugality and contentment. 
Among them no one can be found who manufactures darts, ar- 
rows, swords, corselets, shields, or any other weapon useful in 
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war, nor even such instruments as are easily perverted to evil 
purposes in times of peace. They decline trade, commerce, and 
navigation altogether, as incentives to covetousness and luxury ; 
nor have they any slaves among them, but all are free, and all 
in their turn administer to others. They condemn the owners 
of slaves as tyrants, who violate the principles of justice and 
equality, and impiously transgress the dictates of nature, which, 
like a comaon parent, has begotten and educated all men alike, 
and made them brethren, not im name only, bet in sincerity and 
truth ; but_avarice, conspiring against nature, burst her bonds, 
having produced alienation for affinity, and hatred in the room 
of friendship.” 

** As to learning, they leave that branch of it, which is called 
logic, as not necessary to the acquisition of virtue, to fierce 
disputants about words; and cultivate natural philosophy only 
so far as respects the existence of God, and the creation of the 
universe; other parts of natural kuowledge they give up to 
vain and subtile metaphysicians, as really surpassing the powers 
of man. But moral philosophy they eagerly study, conform- 
ably to the established laws of their country, the excellence of 
which the human mind-can hardly comprehend without the in- 
spiration of God.” 

** These laws they study at all times, but more especially on 
the Sabbath. Regarding the seventh day as holy, they abstain 
on it from all other pos. and assemble in those sacred places 
which are called synagogues, arranging themselves according 
to their age, the younger below his senior, with a deportment 
grave, becoming, and attentive. Then one of them, taking the 
Bible, reads a portion of it, the obscure parts of which are 
explained by another more skilful person, For most of the 
Scriptures they interpret in that symbolical sense, which they 
have zealously copied from the patriarchs: and the subjects of 
instruction are piety, holiness, righteousness ; domestic and po- 
litical economy ; the knowledge of things really good, bad, and 
indifferent ; what objects ought to be pursued, and- what to be 
avoided. In discussing these topics, the ends which they have 
in view, and to which they refer as so many fules to guide 
them, are the love of God, the love of virtue, and the love of 
man. Of their love to God they give innumerable proofs by 
leading a life of continued purity, unstained by oaths and 
falsehvods, by regarding him as the author of every good, and 
the cause of no evil. They evince their attachment to virtue, 
by their freedom from avarice, from ambition, from sensual 
pleasure; by their temperance and patience ; by their frugality,, 
simplicity, and contentment; by their humility, their regard to 
the laws, and other similar virtues. Their love to man is 
evinced by their benignity, their equity, and their liberality, of 
which it is not improper to give a short accoynt, though no laa- 
guage can adequately describe it.” 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 3, January, 1813. D 
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‘In the first place, there exists among them no house, how- 
ever private, which is not open to the reception of all the rest, 
and not only the members of the same society assemble under 
the same domestic roof, but even strangers of the same per- 
suasion have free admission to join them. There is but one 
treasure, whence all derive subsistence; and not only their pro- 
visions, but their clothes are common property.” 

Mr. Jones afterwards produces some passages from the 

work of Philo en a contemplative life, in which he de- 
scribes a branch of the Esseans who were called Therapen- 
te, either in a physical sense as possessing, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, a knowledge of the healing art, or ina 
mere moral acceptation, as significant of their skill and 
power in purifying the mind and heart from every vicious 
taint. These Therapeute, says the eloquent Jew of 
Alexandria, in the language of Mr. Jones, 
* are seized by the love of heaven, being filled, like the devotees 
of Bacchus or Cebele, with enthusiasm to see the supreme object 
of desire. Thinking themselves already dead to the world, 
they desire only a blessed immortal existence. They there- 
fore, from choice, appoint their sons, their daughters, or some 
other relatives or friends, as their heirs; and while yet living 
bequeath to them the free possession of their goods. For it 
behoves those, they think, who are enriched with spiritual 
wealth to leave for such as are not enlightened the riches of 
this blind world. Having thus disengaged themselves of the 
toils of wealth, and having no other snares to entice them, they 
Slee without a look behind, bidding farewel to brothers, sons, pa- 
rents, and wives; to numerous relations and affectionate compa- 
nions ; to the country in which they were born and educated, 
and which long familiarity, by the most powerful ties, had en- 
deared to their hearts. But they do not remove to another city, 
as they seek true freedom, the freedom of the mind; and not like 
ill-fated slaves, a mere change of masters. For every town, even 
the best regulated, abounds with commotions, crimes, and dis- 
orders, intolerable to him who has once felt the charms of wis- 
dom. They fix their habitations on the outside of cities, in gar- 
dens and villages, seeking retirement, not, I conceive, from reli- 
gious hatred of mankind, but to avoid a pernicious intercourse 
with those who differ from them in opinions and manners.’ 

‘ They spend the whole interval, from morning to evening, in 
religious exercises, reading the holy Scriptures, and unfolding 
their symbolical meaning, according to that mode of interpre- 
tation which they have derived from their fathers. For the 
words, they conceive, though expressing a literal sense, convey 
also a figurative sense, addressed to the understanding. They 
possess also the commentaries of those sages who, being the 
founders of the sect, left behind them numerous monuments of 
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the allegorical style. These they use as models of allegory and 
composition; so that they not only employ themselves in mystic 
contemplation, but compose, in honour of God, psalms and 
hymns, in all the variety of measures which the solemnity of 
religion admits.’ 

“* For six days each man continues in his separate apartment, 
withbut passing the threshold or casting a look on things with- 
out.” 

“‘They regard temperance as the foundation on which the 
other virtues can be raised in the soul. No one eats or drinks 
until the sun sets; as they think the pursuit of wisdom the 
—_ meet employment of the day, and the mere support of the 
body thé suitable work of darkness. Hence they devote to the 
former all the hours of light, and to the latter but a small 
portion of the night. Some, in whom the thirst of knowledge 
predominates, do not, till after three days’ abstinence, feel the 
necessity of support, while a few so feed on the rich and deli- 
cate viands, which wisdom supplies, as to abstain double that 
time, and then barely taste refreshment, being accustomed, as 
they say of the grasshopper, to feed on air, whose song, it is 
presumed, assuages the pain of hunger. Looking upon the Sab- 
hath, in the highest sense a sacred festival, they deeni it worthy 
of extraordinary reverence; in which, after providing for the 
soul,’ they alleviate the body, and release withal the beasts of 
burden from their daily labours. They eat no food more 
costly than coarse bread, seasoned with salt, to which the more 
delicate add hyssop in the room of meat; and drink no liquid, 
but the clear water of the stream.’ 

Josephus has described the doctrines and habits of the 
Esseans in two parts of his works, once more at length in 
the Jewish war, 11. 12, and more briefly in his Antiqui- 
ties XVIII. 2, edit. Genev. 1634. Mr. Jones produces all 
or almost all that Josephus says on the subject. Our li- 
mits will not permit us to quote more than a part of this; 
and as the description of this body of religionists by Jo- 
sephus agrees in the main points and leading features with 
that of Philo, there is no occasion to quote the whole. 

‘ [tis a law with them,’ (the Esseags) says Josephus, ‘ that 
those who join their order, should distribute their possessions 
among the members.’ ‘ They deem oil as a pollution, and wipe 
it off, should any inadvertently touch them. ***** ‘In 
their dress and deportment they resemble children, awed by 
their masters, changing neither their garments nor their shoes 
till they are canna bare by use.’ * * ‘ They study, with 
extraordinary diligence, the works of the ancients, selecting 
such parts of them as are useful to the mind or to the body. 
Hence medicinal plants and the properties of stones are inves- 
tigated by them to heal diseases.’ ‘ A man desiring to join this 
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sect, is not immediately admitted as a member, but is kept out 
a year as a probationer, leading the same course of life, and 
wearing the girdle and white robe. Having, during this interval 
given a proof of self-government, he approaches nearer to a 
communion, and to participate in the more holy waters of bap- 
tism: but he is not as yet permitted to live with them. For, 
notwithstanding the demonstration ef temperance already given 
by him, his character is farther tried two years more: if he ap- 
pears worthy after this trial, he becomes a lawful member of the 
society.’ 

In the passage which Mr. Jones translates from the 
Antiquities, he says, that the Esseans ‘ exceed four thou- 
sand, maintaining withal neither wives nor keeping slaves, 
as thinking the latter to be contrary to justice, and the 
former to be productive of domestic broils.’ 

The leading feature in the polity of the Esseans, con- 
sidered as a religious sect, is the absorption of all rights 
of private property in acommunity of goods. Such a con- 
stitution of things, which tends to relax the force of indi- 
vidual industry, and to remove one of the strongest sti- 
mulants to strenuous activity, cannot well subsist except 
in small societies, detached from the busy intercourse of 
the world, and held together by some bond of religious 
sentiment, increased in strength by the potency of enthu- 
siasm. Such was the bond of fellowship which held to- 
gether the affiliated societies of the Esseans. If we may 
credit the testimony of Philo and Josephus, a community 
of goods was a predominating principle in the fraternity 
of the Esseans, of which no man could become a member 
till he had ceased to regard the distinctions of mewm and 
tuum ; and had brought himself to renounce all claims to 
private property. Hence we see why the Esseans gene- 
rally abstained from marriage ; because marriage strongly 
encourages the idea of individual right and of private 
property ; and the transition might not have been impos- 
sible from a community of goods to a community of 
wives. 

But was a community of goods, which was certainly 
one of the most distinguishing characteristics amongst the 
Esseans, and ene of the principal requisites on admission 
into their societies, ever made a leading principle of Chris- 
tian communion, or the sive qua non of evangelical fellow- 
ship? Was it ever distinctly inculcated by Christ or his 
apostles ? The case which is mentioned in Acts ii. 44, was 
only temporary and fugitive, and by no means designed to 
exemplify the basis of CHRISTIAN COMMUNION. Of this 
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we have a proof even in the case of Ananias, mentioned 
in chapter v. in which it is distinctly stated in the fourth 
verse, that it was entirely optional for him either to have 
retained his property himself, or to have communicated it 
to the church. Ananias was not punished for not addi 

his property to the common stock, but for his falsehood and 
hypocrisy in pretending to have given to the public fund 
of charity what he had clandestinely reserved for his own 
personal use. If a community of goods existed in this 
period of the church, and if, as Mr. Jones insinuates in a 
passage which we shall soon quote, it was a new and un- 
expected injunction of Christ, why did St. Paul so stre- 
nuously enjoin collections to be made for the poor, and 
particularly if, as Philo and Josephus mention to have 
been the case amongst the Esseans, Christian fellowship 
rendered the property of the rich the common property of 
the poor? A community of goods had been the principle 
of union amongst the Esseans for a period long anterior 


to the coming of Christ. («x +z ravv apyas# are the words 
which Josephus uses, Antiq. xviii. 2, when speaking of 
the origin of the Esseans, whom he classes amongst the 
most ancient of the Jewish sects), but a community o 
goods never was a principle o ecclesiastical fellowship in 
any period of the Christian church. Here then we have 
a broad line of distinction between the Esseans and the 
Christians; but notwithstanding this we find Mr. Jones 
saying, p. 65, 
«The Esseans held their goods in common; but it will appear 
probable that they did not yet make this great and unexampled 
sacrifice to the truth, till their benevolence was refined, and 
their views enlarged by the example and instruction of Christ, 
The foundation of this extraordinary conduct was laid by the 
following admonition: “ Jesus said unto him, if thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast; and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come and follow me.” 
The surprise and grief, which not only the young man, but his 
own disciples, shewed on hearing this, suppose that the precept 
was new and unexpected; which could not have been the case, 
had it in any degree been already practised by the disciples of 
the Baptist, (whom Mr. Jones supposes to have been Esseans.) 
Now it appears to us that a community of goods, which 
was the healer inciple in the doctrine and polity of the 
Esseans, was so br from being new, or at all owing to their 
having their benevolence refined, or their views enlarged 
by the example and the instruction of Christ, that it 
been the estublished basis of fellowship amongst them for 
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considerably more than a century anterior to the Christian 
era. The precept of Jesus to the young man which Mr. 
Jones quotes in the above passage, had not a general ap- 
plication to all his followers, but a specific reference to 
those who, at that time, and, in the then peculiar circum- 
stances of the Christian church, were willing to devote 
themselves to the propagation of the gospel. But Jesus 
never once, in any period of his ministry, inculcated a 
community of seen amongst the general principles which 
were to be embraced by his followers, or to be regarded 
amongst his disciples, as amongst the Esseans, as the 
basis of their fellowship. The general principles of com- 
munion in the religious society, of which Jesus was the 
founder, were faith in his mission, repentance towards 
God, and good-will towards men. But a community of 
goods was not a precept which the Esseans enjoined 
merely on some few of their members, who aspired toa 
higher degree of moral perfection than the rest, but in- 
discriminately on all, whether high or low, rich or poor, 
who sought to enter into their society. 

And as the Esseans were, according to the testimony of 
Josephus, Antiq. xviii. 2, a sect of great antiquity, and as 
they always professed the same principles, Mr. ones ap- 

rs to be in an error in supposing that they did not ex- 

ibit this characteristic feature of a community of goods 
till ‘ after they had embraced Christianity,’ and had had 
‘ their benevolence refined, and their views enlarged by the 
example and instruction of Christ.’ 

The Esseans have been sometimes supposed to have 
had their origin in the persecutions of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, which forced many of the more devout Jews to 
seek a refuge from his idolatrous violence in deep soli- 
tudes, sequestered caves, or on inaccessible heights. This 
insulated state of existence which was first produced by 
necessity, was probably afterwards ratified by choice; and 
what was thought essential to the preservation of holiness 
in those turbulent times, might be retained with the same 
views in a more tranquil period. 

If Jesus had imitated the Esseans in making a commu- 
nity of goods the ground of religious fellowship amongst 
his followers, his church would have been circumscribed 
within very narrow limits, and ‘his disciples would never 
have embraced such a lar; rtion of the habitable globe. 

The great principle which holds society together, and to 
reserve which governments are instituted, is the indivi- 


duality of property. To destroy this, is to tear up go- 
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vernment by the roots; and to render it impossible for 
men to live together except in small detached voluntary 
associations like those of the Esseans in Palestine, or the 
Therapeute in Egypt. 

The Esseans carried this principle of a community of 
goods to such excess, that accordia to Philo, as inter- 
— by Mr. Jones, p. 73, * not only their provisions 

ut their clothes were a common property.’ Thus if a man 
got up in the morning, and found another person wearing 
is small-clothes, he could not claim them as his own; but 
must content himself with remaining in a state of nudity 
till he could find another pair wherever it might be. Would 
such a regulation contribute to the peace of society? Of 
was it likely that the Esseans should adopt this kind of 
domestic fellowship ‘after their conversion to Christia- 
nity 2? 
hough we are willing to concede to Mr. Jones that the 
Esscans resembled the Christians in some particulars of 
their doctrine and polity, yet they differed from them in 
others of the highest interest and importance; and in 
none more than that, which we have mentioned, of mak- 
ing a community of goods the principle of admission into 
their society. , 

Mr. Jones has said, p. 69, that Philo ‘has drawn af 
— the character of the Esseans after their conversion 
fo Christianity,’ yet we must confess that, after dn atten- 
tive examination, and a sincere wish to be convinced of 
the truth of our author's hypothesis, we have not been 
able to discover in the portrait, which Philo has delineated 
of the Esseans, any such resemblance to the first followers 
of Jesus as would lead us to suppose that the Esseans had 
embraced this doctrine, or had had ‘ their views enlarged 
by his a The philosophy of the Esseans was 
indeed very different from that of the Christians in the 
benignity of its spirit, and in the measure of its use- 
fulness. 

Philo says, in the version of Mr. Jones, p. 70, that the 
Esseans (N. B. ‘ after their conversion to christianity,’) 
were ‘ sensible that, as disease is generated by corruption, 
so an indelible impression is produced in the soul by the con- 
tagion of society.’ Now this is neither Christian doctrine 
nor Christian practice. Christ had too much philanthropy 
in his nature to teach it by precept, or to enforce it by 
example. In direct opposition to the institutes of the 
Esseans, Christ ‘lived in the midst of seciety; and in 
society often of that kind which the more austere Esseans 
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would have dreaded as ‘ contagious,’ and shunned as the 
source of contamination. But did Christ ever tell his 
disciples to shun society as producing an ‘ indelible’ taint ? 
Christ inculeated that comprehensive benevolence, and 
that affectionate conduct, that warm charity, and that steady 
uprightness, which, while they render men social, prevent 
that sociability from becoming a source of moral deprava- 
tion. 3 

The Esseans, ‘ after their conversion to Christianity,’ are 
said, p. 71, to have declined ‘ trade, commerce, — navi- 

tion, altogether, as incentives to covetousness and 

xury.” * * This may have been an Essean, but it is by 
no means a Christian, doctrine; and if it were approved 
by Philo, it certainly was not sanctioned by Christ. And 
what would be the state of seciety, and where the possibi- 
lity of the progressive civilization, which the Christian 
doctrine so forcibly promotes, without ‘ trade, commerce, 
and navigation ?” Christianity, more than any thing else, 
encourages practical beneficence ; but had Christ so little 
consideration or foresight as to inculcate a virtue, which 
he at the same time prohibited the means of practising? 
The Esseans and other ascetic enthusiasts may declaim, as 
much as they please, against ‘ trade, commerce, and navi- 
= ;’ but a Christian community, instead of rejecting 
m with disdain, will cherish them with ardour as greatly 
augmenting the means of benevolent exertion.* How 
small would be the stock which Goodness, however frugal 
and industrious, could reserve for acts of charity, in those 
countries in which ‘ trade, commerce, and navigation,’ 
were unknown?’ 

What Mr. Jones has said, would lead us to believe that 
the Esseans manifested their abhorrence of ‘ trade, com- 
merce, and navigation,’ after they had become Christians ; 
or, in his own words, ‘ after their conversion to Christ- 
ianity.’ But with us, this is an argument that they were 
not Christians at the time. For the prohibition which the 
Esseans im on ‘ trade, commerce, and navigation,’ 
is far from having any countenance in the doctrine, or the 
practice of Christ. Jesus himself was the son of a car- 
penter, and is supposed to have exercised that trade till he 
relinquished it to engage ina higher ministry. St. Paul 
was a tent maker, and even after he became an apostle, 
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chose te work at that trade for his support, rather than be 


indebted for it to the common stock of the community 
which he taught. ‘The majority of the apostles appear to 
have been fishermen; and Jesus himself, on more than 
one occasion, assisted them in the successful prosecution of 
that laborious trade. 

Philo mentions, p. 72, in this work of Mr. Jones, the 
austerity with which the Esseans observed the Sabbath, on 
which > bea abstained from all other works, but that of 
studying the law. But if these Esseans had been Christ- 
ians, as Mr. Jones supposes, would not Philo, instead of 
their Jewish mode of hallowing the seventh, have rather 
particularly specified their Christian proceeding of com- 
memorating the first, day of the week? If there were one 
thing, which, more than another, at the time of which Mr. 
Jones is speaking, distinguished the converts to Christian- 
ity from the infidel Jews, it was their devout observance of 
the first day of the week in commemoration of the resurrec- 
tion. But Philo, who in the language of Mr. Jones, is 
not only an apologist but an historian of Christianity, says 
nothing of this. Andwhy? No other reason can be as- 
signed for his omission of this important particular than 
that the Esseans, whose doctrines and institutes he de- 
scribes, were not Christians, but unconverted Jews. 

In the account of the Esseans, who, according to Mr. 
Jones, were the first Christians, it is remarkable that 
Philo and Josephus, though describing this sect as believ- 
ing in the immortality of the soul, say nothing of the 
resurrection of Jesus, the chief corner-stone of the Christ- 
ian doctrine; and on which the apostles laid more stress 
in their preaching, than on any other part of the evangeli- 
cal scheme. But Philo and Josephus, these celebrated 
apologists and historians of Christianity, according to the 
belief of our worthy author, say nothing of this fact, to 
which the gospel owes its principal support, and which, 
to those who were living at the time, must have afforded a 
much more satisfactory proof of a future life, than any 
argument which the Esseans were likely to produce. To 
suppose that Philo and Josephus, according to the hypo- 
thesis of Mr. Jones, should warmly espouse and streau- 
ously defend the interests of the gospel, and yet not once 
mention the resurrection of Jesus, on which the truth of 
the whole depends, is utterly incredible. What should 
we think of St.. Paul, if he had defended Christianit 
against the gainsayer, or if he had detailed the predomi- 
nant opinions, and sketched the principal features of the 
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Christian scheme, without ever mentioning that event 
which fixes the essential character of the dispensation, 
and without which it is defective in that in which its per- 
fection principally consists? 

The immortality of the soul, or a state of moral retri- 
bution after death, whatever might be the opinion, on that 
subject, of the founder of the Jewish commonwealth, was 
certainly a favourite and fondly cherished opinion of many 
among the later Jews. This opinion appears to have ac- 
quired great ———- during the Babylonish captivity, and 
probably struck still deeper root in the hearts of the devout 
Jews, during the oppression which they suffered under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. But this opinion, which was 
maintained by the more devout and philosophical Jews, 
and which was certainly a doctrine of the Esseans, could 
be supported only by faint analogies or remote probabilities, 
and wanted that strong corroboration of a particular fact, 
which is furnished in the Christian system by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus from the dead. Now to suppose that Philo 
and Josephus, who, according to Mr. Jones, are apologists 
and historians of the gospel, should record of the Esseans, 
after their conversion to Christianity, that they believed in 
the immortality of the soul, and in a state of future retri- 
bution, and yet should not once mention that glorious fact 
of the resurrection, which added so much to its credibility, 
is, as we have said before, totally incredible. 

The Book of Wisdom, which was certainly anterior to 
the Christian era, and probably preceded it by not less than 
acentury, appears either to have been written by an Essean, 
or by one deeply imbued with the opinions of that sect. 
In this book, which has at least as good a title to be con- 
sidered as an apology for, and a hisiory of, the Christian 
scheme, as the writings either of Philo or Josephus, the 
immortality of the soul and a state of retribution after 
death, are clearly and forcibly taught. And we should, 

rhaps, have even been inclined to think that Mr. Jones 
had some ground for his hypothesis, if, in the genuine writ- 
ings either of Philo or Josephus, he could have discovered 
any passage which bears as close a resemblance to the evan- 
gelical descriptions of Christ as the following, which we 
transcribe from The Wisdom, chap. ii. 13—20. 

‘ He professeth to have the knowledge of God, and he 
calleth himself the child of the Lord. He was made to 
reprove our thoughts. He is grievous unto us even to 
behold: for his life is not like other men’s, his ways are of 
another fashion. We are esteemed of him as counterfeits; 
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he abstaineth from our ways as from filthiness: he pro- 
nouncéth the end of the just to be blessed, and maketh his 
boast that God is his father. Let us see if his words be 
true; and let us prove what shall happen in the end of 
him. For if the just man be the son of God, he will help 
him and deliver him from the hand of his enemies. Let 
us examine him with despitefulness and torture, that we 
may know his meekness and prove his patience. Let us 
condemn him with a shameful death; for by his own saying 
he shall be respected.’ We are a little surprised when the 
learned author set out on a voyage of discovery in the 
writings of Philo and Josephus, he did not desery in some 
of his literary excursions by the way, that the Book of 
Wisdom contained an historical anticipation of Christianity, 
and tended, at the same time, very much to exalt not only 
the moral and philosophical, but the prophetical, character 
of his favourite Esseans. ‘The erudite ingenuity of Mr. 
Jones might readily have furnished him with luminous 
arguments to prove that a store of evidence in favour of 
Christianity was furnished by the Wisdom, at least equal 
in consistency and force to that which he has expressed 
from the writings of Philo and Josephus. If a terra in- 
cognila of evidence, in favour of the gospel, be necessary 
to be explored, in order to confirm the wavering, or to 
strengthen the weak, in the present necessities of the 
church, we would advise our worthy friend to ransack the 
Apocrypha with as much ardour as he has scrutinized the 
productions of the Alexandrian mystic, or the Jewish an- 
tiquary. 

The identity which Mr. Jones has endeavoured to 
establish between the Esseans and the Christians, has, we 
think, been shewn by Godwin in his Moses and Aaron to 
exist with more closeness of approximation, and fewer traits 
of diversity, between the jas and the followers of 
Pythagoras. We willmention from this work of Godwin, 
of which the Latin translation by Reiz, Utrecht, 1690, is 
now before us, some of the principal points in which the 
Esseans agreed with the Pythagoreans, while they differed 
from the Christians. The Pythagoreans taught a commu- 
nity of goods. In this respect they resembled the Esseans. 
The Pythagoreans drank water : the Esseans were also rigid 
water-drinkers; but St. Paul tells Timothy, 1 Tim. v. 23, to 
dilute his water with a little wine; and Christ himself 
not only drank wine when placed before him, but, on one 
occasion, wrought a miracle to produce it at a feast. The 
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Esseans resembled the Pythagoreans in enjoining a long 
period of probation, which they required before they ad- 
mitted converts into their society, though the time required 
for the initiation of the E-seans was not of such long 
duration as among the Pythagoreans. 

The Esseans differed from the Christians not only in 
the points which we have mentioned, but in the prohibi- 
tions which they imposed on marriage, in the holiness 
which they sented to celibacy, in the stress which they 
Jaid on corporeal mortifications, and in the superstitious 
distinctions which they made between meats and drinks. 
St. Paul is supposed to oppose some of the dogmas of 
this sect in 1 Tim. iv. S.; in Col. ii. 16.; and in other 
places. 

The Esseans must have entertained a most unjust and 
most Unchristian idea of women ; for Josephus, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Jones, p. 49, says that, in the opinion of this 
sect, in which the religion of Jesusis supposed by Mr. Jones 
tohave heen cradled in its infancy, the fair sex were so disso- 
lute, asin ‘ no instance,’ to ‘ preserve their fidelity to one 
man. According to this theory of women, however, which 
was maintained by the Esseans, it is evident that they did 
not extend their principle of a community of goods to the 
bands of matrimony. ; 

According to Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 12. Ed. Genev., 
the LEsseans ‘ spurned at pleasure as at viciousness,’ 
Bros Tas mey ndovas we xaxsav emocpepovras. But the genius 
of Christianity, in direct opposition to the creed of the 
Esseans, rejects no pleasure as vicious which is not pro- 
cured by immoral means, or which is not indulged in 
excess. What gratification was there which Christ ever 
forbad within the limits of moderation and of innocence ? 
What instance of such prohibition shall we find either in 
his precepts or his example? Let us not resort to these 
Esseans, who were a herd of ascetics, for an explanation 
of his doctrine, or for the confirmation of its truth.—Non 
tali auxilio, &c. 

Josephus says of the Esseans that, they never talked of 
worldly affairs before the rising of the sun. If these 
Esseans were Christians, and this a Christian practice, 
what must we think of the state of society in this Christian 
capital ? 

In the religious meetings of the Esseans, it is said by 
Josephus, in the version of Mr. Jones, p. 54, that ‘ so far 
are the juniors deemed inferior to their seniors, that one 
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of the latter, if he should touch any of the former, washes 
himself, as is usually done after mixing with strangers.’ 
This is one of the many traits which may be adduced to 
prove that these Esseans were not Christians, nor had 
imbibed the spirit of Christianity. Christianity has no- 
thing to do with such ceremonial absurdities, the mere 
sperm of fatuity and pride. Could these men, as Mr. J. 
» ters p. 65, have had ‘ their benevolence refined, and 
their views enlarged, by the example and instruction 
of Christ?’ 

In the description of the Esseans, which Mr. Jones has 
given from Josephus, B. J. 11, he appears to have omitted 
one part of the account, which we feel it our duty to sup- 
ply. We must premise, however, that some of the follow- 
ing traits are not quite so delicate as we cou'd wish. 

‘ In their judicial proceedings, which are determined by a com- 
mission of not less than a hundred persons, they are scrupulous- 
ly just. Their sentence is irrevocable, and acmits of no appeal. 
After the name of God, they show most reverence for that of 
their lawgiver,’ (if these persons had been Christians, would 
not the name of Jesus have been an object of higher veneration 


than that of Moses?) ‘ and if any individual should blaspheme © 


against this name,’ (of Moses) ‘ he is put to death. It is a point 
of duty with them to submit to the authority of their elders, 
and the decisions of the majority. Ina company, therefore, of 
ten persons, no one will utter a word if the nine wislr him to 
hold his tongue. They make ascruple of spitting in a particular 
direction ; and they also abstain from doing any work on the 
seventh day with even more rigorous punctiliousness than all the 
rest of the Jews.’ (This was certainly not one of the character- 
istics of a Christian society, for Christ taught that the seventh 
day was made for man, and not man for the seventh day. Be- 
sides the first day of the week was more particularly the object 
of Christian veneration.) ‘They not only cook their victuals 
on the day before, (the Sabbath) that they may have no occasion 
to light a fire; but they feel a repugnance to move a single uten- 


sil out of its place, or even to go backwards, arorwarteiy, 
on that day. On other days they dig a trench about a foot deep, 
and covering it with their cloak, that they may not offend the divine 
light, they make use of it as a receptacie for their evacuations, 
when they again replace the earth which they had removed. 
They select tie most retired spots for this purpose, and though 
the easing of the bowels is a matter of physical necessity, it is 
a custom with them to practise ablution after it, as if they had 
been contaminated by the act.’ 


Hence we find that Mr. Jones’s primitive Christians, the 
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Esseans, made a pious scruple of doing their business on 
the seventh day ; and that when they did do it, the opera- 
tion was encumbered with the formalities of a pitiful 
superstition. We shall make no further remark on the 
above, than to say that Jesus never recommended an at- 
tention to such contemptible minutia, as points of serious 
obligation. 

We will now make a few remarks on some detached 
parts of Mr. Jones’s book as they occurred to us on the 
perusal. P. 39, Mr. J. intimates with respect to Josephus, 
* that the great object of all his works was to promote the 
interests of the gospel among the Jews and Gentiles.’ If 
this were their object, it is strange that it should never 
have been known, nor even surmised till our author came 
into the world. Till Mr. Jones wrote his Ecclesiastical 
Researches, the writings of Josephus must have been a 
sealed book. Mr. J. is the Gfdipus who was destined to 
unravel the riddle of the Sphinx. 

‘ Of the honour, reflected by these men, the gospel has been 
violently robbed by the neglect or prejudices of modern days: 
and it appears to me matter of no small importance, to restore 
their just claims as the followers of Jesus. 

* The virtues which the Esseans studied and practised, are the 
great and peculiar virtues of the gospel. They shine in the 
character of Christ: the object of his mission was only to enforce 
and illustrate them ; and they are founded on that immortality 
which he brought to light.’ 

We have seen above, that some of the precepts which 
the Esseans inculcated, were not ‘ the great and peculiar 
virtues of the fospely but contrary to its spirit and its 
tendency; and if the object of Christ’s mission ‘ was only 
to enforce and illustrate them,’ the object of his mission 
must, in some measure, have been to illustrate and enforce 
what is condemned boih by his doctrine and his example. 
But we have higher notions of Christ, than to think that 
he came into the world to act as an auxiliary to the un- 
social, and, in some particulars, unnatural system of the 
Esseans. 

P:; 99. ‘ Jesus and his disciples, by submitting to the 
baptism of John, became Esseans;) * * * How could 
they become Esseans without conforming to the leading 
principles of that sect, which consisted in a community of 
goods, abstinence from marriage, the disuse of wine, the 
use of white ees &c. &c. &e. 

P. 109, ‘ We have authentic evidence that the first. 
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Christians in Palestine maintained a community of gods ;’ 
(goods) and hence our author concludes that ‘ the Chris- 
tians of Palestine, and the Esseans of Palestine were the 
same people.’ But we have shewn, in a former part of 
this article, that a community of goods was never taught 
by the founder of Christianity as a principle of ecclesiasti- 
cal fellowship amongst his followers, as it was amongst the 
Esseans. The conclusion, therefore, of the learned au- 
thor falls to the ground. 

In chapter VI. what Philo says of the Logos, as a Pla- 
tonic visionary, plunging into the depths of mysticism, 
and affecting to penetrate the constitution of the Divine 
Mind, Mr. Jones refers in good earnest to Christ; and 
considers it as spoken of him in his official capacity. We 
cannot assent to his inference. The platonism of Philo, 
rendered doubly obscure by a mixture of Jewish notions 
and oriental allegory, has often been employed to corrupt 
the simplicity of the gospel ; and we fear that Mr. Jones, 
notwithstanding his great learning, and extraordinary sa- 
gacity, has — a vain attempt to employ it, in order to 
add new splendor and strength to the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

P. 135, Mr. Jones says that ‘ the term Logos denotes 
the Saviour in his official capacity, in contradistinction to 
his personal nature. In answer to this, we would ask 
whether Christ had no personal nature, when he executed 
the office of Messiah 2? Was he then only an airy abstrac- 
tion without flesh and blood? a mere vapour steamin 
from the brain of an Alexandrian visionary ? How Philo, 
or any other writer, ceuld, according to the hypothesis of 
Mr. Jee, speak of the founder of a numerous sect ag 
an impersonal abstraction, surpasses our comprehension. 
In our review of the late Mr. Jerningham’s Alexandrian 
school in the C. R. for March, 1811, we have said some- 
thing of the Logos of Philo, and shewn how it was em- 
ployed to perplex the original simplicity of the Christian 
creed; and in our review of Mr. Jones’s illustrations _ 
of the Four Gospels in the C. R. for June, 1809, we have 
endeavoured to affix a definite signification to that Logos, 
which makes so prominent a figure in the first chapter of 
St. John. 

Though the ideas of Philo, by passing into the brain of 
the fathers, contributed to corrupt the native purity of 
the gospel, yet Philo himself had no design, when he 
wrote, either to vitiate the Christian doctrine on the one 
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hand, or to support it on the other. He 4 > gown to have 
been far advanced in life at the time when he was sent on 
his embassy to the Emperor Caius in the year 40, in order 
to procure some relief from the injustice and oppression 
which were, at that time, experienced by the Jewish re- 
sidents at Alexandria. His work on the Esseans was 
probably written iong before this period; and, for aught 
that appears to the contrary, before Jesus had begun to 
exercise his public ministry; and consequently before 
these Esseans could have been converted to Christi- 
anity. 

P. 179, what Josephus says of the cruelties which the 
Romans inflicted on the Jews, in order to induce them to 
eat ‘ things contrary to their custom,’ Mr. Jones refers 
to the Christian converts, who were expressly ordered by 
the Highest Authority to make no distinction of meats. 

P. 221-2, Mr. Jones allows that Josephus omitted to 
mention the resurrection of ‘he hody; but he has not as- 
signed any thing like a sufficient reason for that omission, 
if Josephus were a Christian. For, upon the same princi- 
ple, by which Mr. Jones professes to account for the si- 
ence of Josephus on this point, he might argue that Jose- 
phus was a wiser man than St. Paul, who inculcated this 
doctrine without any reserve to the people at Athens. 
St. Paul did not, like Josephus, in the language of our 
author, throw u veil over this important feature of the 
gospel. What Curist1an would? 

P. 231, ‘ when we read in Josephus and Philo of Pagan 
converts made to Judaism, we are always to understund 
them as meaning that refined aud spiritual Judaism, which 
was taught by Christ and his apostles. Mr. Jones will 
not persuade many to be of this opinion. 

In chapter XII. 298, &c. Mr. Jones has the chivalrous 
hardihood to defend the forged passage respecting Christ 
in Josephus, Antiq. xviii. cap. iv. edit. Genev. against 
the concurrent testimony of all the modern critics of the 
greatest learning and sagacity. We have not, however, 
discovered that Mr. Jones bas brought furward any new 
argument to prove that the passage is not a spurious inter- 
polation. If Josephus, who, as Warburton says, ‘ was 
as much a Jew as the religion of Moses could make him,* 
had written thus of Christ in one part of his works, he 
would not certain!y have (hrown a veil over his doctrine 
in every other. if the passage in question had been 
written by Josephus, he would never have said, speaking 
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of Jesus, svye avdpa avrov Asyew xpn; for what Jew, at 
that time, ever doubted whether Jesus was a man? 

P. 391-2, Mr. Jones quotes the prediction of Jose- 
phus, that Vespasian should be emperor. ‘This prediction, 
which Josephus affirms to have beena divine communication, 
was nothing but the most servile flattery, which no Curts- 
TIAN of that day would have practised. But, notwith- 
standing this, our worthy author says that ‘ a declaration 
so solemn,’ &c. ‘ should not be disbelieved.’ What circum- 
cised Jew could, in this instance, have said more in fa- 
vour of his countrymen? 

If in perusing this book of Mr. Jones, we have not 
received any addition to our faith, and have indeed been 
compelled by the force of evidence to differ with him in 
almost every part of his hypothesis, we still feel great 
respect for his learning and talents, and earnestly request 
him to devote them to some purpose of more generat 
usefulness and less uncertain speculation. 








ne oe 
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Art. 1V.—The Letters of Vetus, from March 10 to May 
10, 1812. Second Edition. London, Cadell, 3s. 6d. 


The Letters of Vetus, Part II. from No. VII. to No. 
XV. inclusive ; being those which were published be- 
tween the Ist July and the 10th November, i812. To 
which have been added, a Preface and Notes. London, 
Cadell, 1812. 5s. 





THE main object of these letters appears to be to as- 
sist in elevating the Marquis Wellesley to the office of 
prime minister. The writer has made an elaborate at- 
tempt to blazon the genius of the marquis, as the only 
person, who is capable of saving the country at the pre- 
sent crisis; of rescuing Spain, from the gripe of France ; 
and of restraining the power of that ambitious country 
within reasonable bounds. 

The author has endeavoured to sink hoth the ministry, 
and the opposition, as far as it is made up of the whigs, 
in the public estimation, in order to raise the superlative 
merit of Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning above those of 
Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh on the one hand, 
and of Earl Grey and Lord Grenville on the other. 


Vetus represents the present ministers as a lump of im- - 


becility and insignificance ; whilst Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville are depicted only as contemptible economists, as 
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‘ penny-wise’ men, whose ‘ schemes of foreign policy 
would soon lay England at the feet of her foe.’ 

The polities of Vetus, as far as they are developed in 
these letters, appear to be those of a great man, a very 
greal man, so great, as to be above all moral considera- 
tions. He is too much of the philosopher to have any nice 
scruples about the right or wrong of the measures 
which he recommends, any further than as right or 
wrong is in connection with the elevation of Lord 
Wellesley, or with the adoption of his views of exter- 
nal policy. Vetus urges the prosecution of the war ; parti- 
cularly that in the peninsula, on a scale of more magnitude 
and expense. Our present military system appears to be 
one of very dwarfish dimensions in the el of this en- 
lightened politician. Vetus has not indeed shown us how 
the resources are to be procured, the new loans to be 
raised, or the new taxes to be imposed by which this ex- 
tended warfare is to be carried on, or how the vigorous 
system, which he incites us to adopt, is to be maintained. 
We beg, however, his pardon, when we say that the means 
of supporting his energetic scheme of British domination 
are fot made manifest. They are sufficiently manifest in 
the vigorous policy of which he is the advocate. This 
vigorous policy which the noble Marquis Wellesley, and 
the redoubted anti-jacobin, Mr. Canning, are to be chosen 
instruments for carrying into effect, is happily not encum- 
bered with scruples; and where scruples, particularly 
those of justice and humanity, do not stand in the way, 
we know that resources cannot be wanting till a total ex- 
haustion is produced, and a whole country presents no- 
thing but the haggard portraiture of famine and despair. 

The vigorous system of Vetus is one of high and noble 
daring; and is not therefore to be contemplated in its 
practicability by any of those common and obsolete rules 
of justice by which nations as well as individuals were 
once supposed to be bound. But these were the trite 
notions of mere scholastic ethics, and are to be totally 
laughed out of the nursery in which such politicians as 
Vetus are bred. They are to be rocked in a cradle which 
is to have the wonderful efficacy of rendering them as 
torpid and insensible, as stocks or stones, to any of the 
delicate feelings of honour, of justice, or of compassion. 
Thus Vetus commends as a master-stroke of policy the 
capture of the fleet, and the conflagration of the capital 
of a pacific and neutral power. But, as the morality of 
this gentleman, as we have already stated, is not encum- 
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bered by any vulgar prejudices, and of course does not 
stand in the way of his policy, he thinks that, in addition 
to the notable exploit of burning Copenhagen, &c. we 
ought to have kept possession of the island of Zealand. 
‘ Honouring,’ says this gentleman, ‘ him who secured her 
fleet,’ (that of Denmark) ‘ I would have hanged the mi- 
nister who let go the island. The morality of Vetus is so 
exquisitely sensitive, that he would have hanged a man 
who burned and pillaged by halves, and left any thing for 
the next comer to do. The great man, the incomparable 
assassin, who broke into the dwelling of the Mars and 
the Williamsons, appears to have been of the same opi- 
nion ; and therefore he made short work of the matter, 
and left nothing for any future spoiler to do. 

Vetus, who, in the title-page to the second part of his 
Letters, calls himself not only Vetus, but adds, we sup- 
pose ironically, atque probus, would have had the rare 
clemency to ‘ hang’ the minister, who had not the auda- 
city to consummate his robbery on the Danes, who had 
done no more to provoke this insidious attack than the 
family of Mar had that of the blood-thirsty Williams. 

But the Danes were to be immolated to the grim idol of 
a ‘ vigorous system’ of policy ; and all the fault that Vetua 
finds with this ‘ vigorous system,’ is that it was not vigo- 
rous enough. He would have hanged the minister, who 
had some compunctious visitings of remorse; and, there- 
fore, though he had devoted the capital of Copenhagen to 
the flames, was not hardy enough to doom the island to 
perpetual subjugation. In this respect Vetus does not 
venerate him, as a full-grown man, or rather monster 
after his own heart. He would accordingly have ‘ hanged’ 
him outright. O gentle politician ! O amiable panegyrist 
of Marquis Wellesley and George Canning! 

Before we conclude we will make a few remarks on 
some other parts of this performance, theugh there are 
none which deserve so much reprobation as those on the 
spoliation of the Danes. In the first part, p. 3, Vetus 
talks as if we had ‘ surrendered to France the greater 

art of Europe’ by a ‘ penny-wise, pound-foolish, hus- 
handion of resources,’ by a ‘ snug and niggardly YY“ 
dity.’ This is the first time in which we ever beard that 
any of our late administrations have promoted the subju- 
tion of Europe by their economy ; or, in the phrase of 
etus, their ‘ niggardly stupidity.’ Now, they have been 
so niggardly, that there is not a court in Europe; which 
has not been even eee - aided by our resourcés te 
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oppose the ambition of France, and to secure their own 
independence. The subjugation of the continental pow- 
ers has not certainly been owing, in any one instance, to 
the scanty or niggardly effusion of British blood or 
treasure in their support. We have bled to the very 
heart, and been taxed to the very bone. But, perhaps, 
an annual expenditure of a hundred millions a year, 
appears a mere bagatelle to this squandering satellite of 
the Wellesleys. 

Vetus, who is very wrath with our ‘ niggardly stupi- 
dity,’ in spending no more than a hundred millions a year, 
to frustrate the ambitious designs of Bonaparte, upbraids 
us, part I. p 4, with ‘ a penurious and curtailed support of 
the Spanish quarrel ; and he likens that support to ‘a 
boxer, who would tie up one of his hands by way of nur- 
sing his strength.’ Now, it appears to us that the people 
of this country have fought for the independence of Spain, 
not only with one hand, but with two, and not only with 
both hands, -but, like the Spartans at Thermopyle, with 
their teeth ; xaos xpos xas csoueos, What would this 
writer wish us to sacrifice for the ‘ Spanish quarrel,’ more 
than we have already done? Have we not already sacri- 
ficed the flower of our youth ; and, as to money, have we 
not expended so much that not a guinea’ is left in the 
land? We have actually expended our last guinea in the 
cause ; but have we succeeded in rousing any thing like 
an enthusiastic resistance of the Spanish nation to the 
domination of France? Have the nobles come forward to 
second the desultory exertions of the people? Or have the 
great proprietors, considered as a body, hitherto shewn 
any readiness to support the exertions of the peasantry ? 
Does this Vetus, in his wisdom, think that less economy, 
or, in his own language, less niggardly stupidity is alone 
wanting on our part to make the heart of the Spaniard 
vibrate with abhorrence of the French yoke, and to 
breathe over the whole peninsula the patriotic flame? 
Would Vetus, as a beneficial substitute for our present 
‘ niggardly stupidity urge us in this hopeful cause to 
spend our whole capital in one year? And this, in order 
to improve the agriculture of Spain by renewing the 
mesta, or to extend freedom of opinion by restoring the 
inquisition? For this purpose is Marquis Wellesley to be 
set on the great horse of the English government, with 
Vetus and his two pamphlets, by way of ballast, sus- 
pended to his tail ? 


Vetus says, p. 7, that ‘ Lord Grenville would pinch, 
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that is, ruin, the cause of Spain.’ Now it is utterly im- 
ssible for Lord Grenville, or any other Englishman, 
wever inclined to pinching, to ruin the _ cause, 

That cause, if saheed at all, will be so by the Spaniards 
themselves! There is no nation which enthusiastically 
wishes freedom, that may not be free. This has been con- 
fessed even by Napoleon. But if the Spanish nation 
have not in themselves the will to be free, who is to give 
them that will? Is our willing their freedom, the same as 
if they willed it themselves? Is Vetus, with all his rheto- 
rical flourishes, metaphysician enough to prove this? Or 
can it be proved, by putting my Lord Wellesley on the 
great horse? 

Vetus seems to think that we ought to expend our last 
shilling in vindicating the independence of Spain. But 
are we to endanger our own safety ina truly Quixotic 
endeavour to make Spain free against her will ? 

Part I. p. 8, Lord Wellesley’s wisdom is represented as 
so profound, that ‘ the Directors of the East India Com- 
ey were totally incompetent to ‘ fathom the depths.’ 

Ve do not say that Lord Wellesley was not too deep for 
the East India Company. This might, perchance, have 
been the case ; as that Company may, for aught we know, 
have felt to their cost. Vetus perhaps may know mueh 
better than we do, what were the precise ‘ depths’ in the 
noble lord, which the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany had no capacity of fathoming. We think, however, 
that we can —- the depths of Vetus; and that he is but 

a shallow fellow, notwithstanding his elaborate ostentation 

of profundity. 

P.31. It is said that Mr. Addington ‘ made a bad 
~. and ‘a wise war.’ However bad the peace might 

ave been, it was better than the war which followed, as 
the event has proved. The breach of the peace of Amiens 
was followed by the aggrandizement of France in a ee 
beyond what could well have been possible, if hostilities 
had not been re-commenced. 

P. 36. This great politician Vetus, says, that * by the 
Grenville party, this eminently mililary question’ (the 
Spanish war,) ‘ has been chiefly contempkated as a question 
of dry finance.’ Is this gentleman not aware that mon 
constitutes the sinews of modern war, and that all military 
expeditions must be chiefly and prinvarily questions of 
finance? But perhaps Vetus can tell mimisters how they 
may fit out fleets and equip armies without money. He 
may, at the same time, know how to build ships without 
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timber or cordage, and how to make very good fightin 
men, fit to beat Bonaparte and his veterans, without artil- 
lery, muskets, bayonets, or ammunition, &c. all of 
which are very liable to become questions * of dry 
‘ finance,’ unless Vetus possesses a receipt for making 
soldiers and all their accoutrements out of dead men’s 
bones. Perhaps when Vetus has written my Lord 
Wellesley into place, the people of England will find to 
their cost, that the S ec war had better have been left 
a question of that ‘ dry finance,’ which economises the re- 
sources of nations, than of that luxuriant prodigality which 
always ultimately produces bankruptcy and destruction. 
Before Vetus writes any more about war, or reproves 
Lord Grey, p. 38, for reducing the Spanish conflict ‘ to a 
question of finance,’ we would advise him to take a 
Jesson or two in the horn-book of political economy. 
P.45, Vetus in his wisdom, and resolved to make us 
enamoured of the Spanish war, on the ground of self-pre- 
servation, tells us that it is ‘ Foolish talk!’ (Vetus never 
talks foolishness. He is uniformly wise. He has none of 
the ‘ niggardly stupitlity’ of such men as Lord Grey ;) 
‘ that we can fight in England, though we are expelled 
from Spain” * * * his is foolish talk indeed. But 
Vetus, perhaps, thinks that inference the strongest which 
is least supported by the premises; or which there are, as 
in this case, no premises to support. Pray, what should 
hinder us from fighting in England, even though we may 
be expelled from Spain? Have we not been expelled 
from other countries, nearer to England than Spain is, and 
yet continued to fight in England, Scotland, and Ireland? 
Did not the Duke of York once take an involuntar 
leave of France, and then of Holland? But does it 
follow that the same Duke would not make a stout stand 
inst the French, if they were to land at Deal or Rye? 
hough the French might so far out-number my Lord 
Wellington and his army as to make them abandon Spain, 
is it a legitimate inference or a necessary consequence that 
the same French would be able to spare troops enough to 
make mince-meat of the whole military population of 
get Scotland, and Ireland? Vetus is such an admi- 
rable dialectician, that we would advise him to take a 
Jecture-room, in which he might teach the art of logic with 
as much expedition in the attainment, and as much cer- 
tainty in the xon-retention, as Mr. Von-Feinagle does that 
of memory. But we beg Vetus’s pardon for placing him 
in such company ; for he has disclaimed all mere questions 
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of ‘ dry finance ; and thinks empty coffers the best re- 
sources of individuals, and the surest protection of states. 

P. 55. We are let into the grand arcanum, the secret of 
secrets, left for Vetus to disclose on the exergue of a medal 
on which he proposes to write the modern history of Eng- 
land, that ‘ war in Spain’ ‘involves the question whether we 
shall exist at all?’ [low it comes that we must cease to be, 
when we cease to fight for a nation that is too selfish, or too 
pepe or too lazy to fight for itself, we do not know ; 

ut we suppose that, as Vetus has said it, we must take it 
upon trust ; and believeit, like good Christians, with humble 
confidence. But yet we are impatient of the sensation of 
dumb, submissive, ae faith. And we must venture 
to ask this oracle of Delphos, or of Apsley house, at what 
period it was that the destiny of John Bull became so in- 
volved in that of the bull-fighting Don, that, if the Don 
sink, John must drown ? 

Part II. p. vii. Vetus says, ‘ It was not an abstract wish 
to see the empire in good hands,’ (those of Marquis Wel- 
lesley,) ‘ that led the author to illustrate the claims’ (those 
of Marquis Wellesley to the premiership,) ‘ which he ad- 
mires.’ Vetus has t//ustrated not only the claims of Mar- 

uis Wellesley in the above passage, but has thrown some 
light on his own views. He has let the cloven foot appear 
from under the long-drawn mantle of his rhetoric. ‘ It 
was not an abstract wish’ to see Lord Wellesley at the head 
of the Treasury, that induced him to panegyrize that noble- 
man, and to calumniate Lord Liverpool on the one hand, 
and to depreciate Lord Grey on the other. No, it ‘ was 
not an abstract wish,’ it was an earnest longing for some 
of that concrete good which the Treasury supplies, and 
which the grateful marquis might have it in his power to 
bestow. 

P. viii. Vetus talks of the present ministers, as ‘a set 
of beings’ who are ‘ doves in war and tygers in religion,’ 
who ‘repair their infirmities by their crimes,” who make 
‘civil outrage the recompense for languid and demure 
hostility,’ who are ‘ a bulrush abroad, at home a firebrand.’ 
* *° * We make no remarks on this pretty confusion 
of metaphors; but we may call upon our readers to ad- 
mire, in this rhetorical mirror of Apsley house, the 
decorum of the gentleman, the elegance of the scholar, and 
the forbearance of the Christian. All these rare excel- 
lencies are beheld inverted in the composition of Vetus. 

P. xii. Vetus gives us a pretty little specimen of his 
egotism. 
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* Ministers, and they only, can stop the progress of these letters. 
Let them resign—it is MY exhortation; if unattended to, it 
shall become an injunction ; the voice of the people of England 
registered by THIS pen, will pronounce a sentence, against which 
there is no appeal—trom which cunning nor treachery can de- 
vise a prospect of escaping.’ 

This egotistical insolence reminds us of the strutting ofa 
crow in a gutter. This frothy gasconade is the language 
of a man with paper ruffies on his wrists, and a cock’s 
tail on his head, in that mansion where dark rooms and 
clean straw are provided for the guests. Is Vetus really 
80 uffed up with self-conceit, as to think that the people 
of England will ever call upon him to register their voice 
by his feeble pen? If he do, indeed, entertain such a 
delusive supposition, we hardly know whether we ought 
more to pity him as a maniac, or despise him as a coxcomb. 
Vetus, if he pleasc, may pronounce his sentence, and issue 
his injunction, but Vetus will remain a cypher still. 

P. 18. Vetus calls, and perhaps truly, the negotiations 
for a new ministry during the last spring, ‘ a profligate 
and disastrous juggle, defrauding the people of their hopes 
and of their rights, and a prince, formed to be the love and 
admiration of that people, of his natural birth-right, and 
his nobiest character” Though we allow that these nego- 
tiations disappointed the public expectation; yet we can- 
not see how they defrauded the prince ‘ of his natural 
birth-vight and his noblest character” What does Vetus 
mean by this? One of the prince’s birth-rights, and that 
which he perhaps values more than all the rest, is the 
executive power of these realms. Did this negotiation 
deprive, or, in the language of Vetus, defraud the prince 
of this?) Has my Lord Grey or my Lord Grenville pur- 
loined the crown? But Vetus adds, that the negociations 
for a new ministry defrauded the prince not only ‘ of his 
natural birth-right, but of his ‘ noblest character.’ Noblest 
character! Pray Mr. Vetus, what is the noblest character 
of aprince? Is it not to be a man of his word? Ought 
not truth to be the sacred attribute of sovereigns? Al- 
lowing this attribute to belong to the prince, how could he 
be deprived of it by any ministerial negotiation, unless it 
yvere by his own consent? And if this were the case, we 
must remind Vetus that volenti non fit injuria. Itis clear 
then in the passage which we have quoted above, about 
the prince’s being defrauded of his natural.birth-right, and 
his noblest character, that Vetus has been totally ignorant 

wha the was talking about. But this is not the first 
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time in which Vetus has talked nonsense. Vetus, like 
most egotists, is a manof phrases; and when he has put a 
few phrases together, with a little glare in the diction, and 
a litile pomp in the sound, he leaves his readers to find out 
the meaning as they can. And happy are they, who, after 
a laborious search, can discover the skeleton of a thought, 
or tiie mere shadow of an idea. 

“his Vetus has the audacity to set himself up as a fine 
writer, aud certainly if ostentatious nothings constitute 
fine writing, Vetus is the finest of the fine. Vetus is 
evidently theimitator of Junius, and the expression ‘ imi- 
tatores servum pecus,’ was never more applicable to any 
writer than tohim. Vetus, the counterpart of Junius !— 
Yes, certainly; Vetus is as much like Junius, as a piece 
of Jead is like a diamond. 

As we passed through these pages, we had collected 
various other instances of Vetus’s foolish remarks, frothy 
puerilities, bad writing, vulgarisms, &c. which-our limits 
wili not suffer us to insert. But we will just ask Vetus 
what he means, p. 46, bv characterizing my Lord Grey as 
‘an Englishman of high water? We have heard of 
school-boys trying some experiments of tiis kind; but we 
never before. knew that * high watcr’ was an index of 
merit, or the contrary, in the way of politics. 

But we have done with Vetus. He is very contemptible 
both as an author, and as % politician. As a politician he 
wants morality, and as an author he wants taste. 
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Art. V.—The Projector, a periodical Paper; originally 
published in moxthly Numbers, from January, 1802, to 
November, 1809. Revised and corrected by the Author. 
3 Vols. T. Payne, and others: London, 1811. 


THE readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine must re- 
colleet the periodical appearance of these papers in that 
publication. It is our duty to examine whether they are 
deserving of the more imposing form which they now as- 
sume. 

Essays on familiar subjects, are a species of composition 
peculiarly English, and there is this singularity connected 


with their invention, that they burst forth in the full vigour . 


of mature excellence, without that previous state of infaney 
which nearly as often accompanies the productions of the 
brain as the works of animal creation. In the literary relics of 
antiquity, which we possess, we view a much more confin- 
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ed range of composition, than what we contemplate in 
modern times: nor have we reason to suppose, that the 
kinds of: writing were ever much more numerous than we 
see them, when we recollect, that among the multiplied 
references in some authors to writers, whens names only 
now exist, we find scarcely any, where we can so much as 
— a different order in literature. _ 

issay-writing, and fictitious tales exhibiting real life, 
are two of the most remarkable inventions of modern 
times, nor is the latter much less generally allowed to be 
exclusively of British parentage than the former. Their 
affinity, however close, admits of some distinctions. 

* Facies non omnibus una 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.’ 

Both the sisters are, or ought to be, employed in painting 
living manners, in correcting existing follies, and lopping 
the prevalent vices of the day; but the one works by pre- 
cept, variously delivered; the other solely by fictitious 
example. As they both early reached the extreme of ex- 
cellence, so have they both degenerated, though in an 
unequal degree. The unquenchable fever of novel writing 
and novel reading, the insipid and ephemeral productions 
to which it gives birth, are symptoms of decay too flagrant 
to have escaped the notice of any observer. But the de- 
generacy of the later periodical essayists does not appear 
to have arisen so much out of defect or perversion of 
talent, as from a general pre-occupation of subject matter. 
The new imported follies of a season, or of a few years, 
are soon exhausted, and however the manners of the 
English people may have externally varied, there has 
not bee so great and intrinsic change in the real material, 
but what the wit of the Spectator, or the convincing 
morality of the Rambler, will form nearly as close a cap 
to a living head, as most living authors can apply. 

With these manifest disadvantages before them, many 
essayists have nevertheless entered this beaten field of 
composition, and as they have opened but very few new 
prospects, the natural consequence has been, that although 
the classical elegance of the ‘ Observer,’ the pointed sar- . 
casms of ‘ Terre filius,’ and the — of the ‘ Ola 
podrida,’ have combined with the notoriety of their re- 
spective authors to = their sheets from oblivion ; 
very few others, indeed, out of very numerous periodical 
papers, since the days of Johnson, have not been con- 
demned soon after their publication, to repose in book- 
sellers’ garrets. Amburst’s ‘ Terre filius’ falls in an ear- 
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lier era of periodical writing than what we have mention- 
ed, ina period however when though some works gained 
an established reputation, numberless others fell dead 
from the press. Many elegant specimens of style, many 
humorous pieces, far from contemptible, have thus been 
silently withdrawn from public view, less from defects in 
the sterling merits of the writers, than from the almost 
thread-bare kind of composition, which they have se- 
lected. Johnson complains in his ‘ Idler,’ that even dis- 
tinctive appellations for periodical essayists had become 
distressingly scarce, and the Italians, who translated his 
Rambler under the title of Il Vagabondo, must have 
thought that the doctor exemplified his own dictum. We 
too have little reason to believe that this scarcity has been 
relieved, when we recur to the name of the volumes in 
review before us. ‘A Projector’ does certainly in its 
usual sense imply a man who is perpetually striking out 
something new, but our author seems to have understood 
his own name very differently, and accordingly early an- 
nounces his intention of referring to improvements which 
are very old, in preference to those which are very new. 
Most of our best periodical essays have succeeded in 
creating variety, an indispensable requisite in works of 
this nature, by the intermixture of humorous and serious 


essays on moral subjects, the purpose of which is obvious, | 


that the more dissipated in thought might not be frightened 
away by the austerity of their censor, or the more think- 
ing part of the community disgusted with uniform levity. 
The Projector has had one only object in view; he has 
been evidently ambitious of the character of an observer 
of mankind, who 
* Materiam risis invenit ad omnes 
~Occursus hominum.’ 

The number of serious papers is so very inconsiderable, 
as not to be worthy of being taken into account. Our 
author may quote the great precedent of the Spectator, 
whose humorous descriptions greatly preponderate, but 
he should recollect that Addison, and even Steele, though 
not a yery reflecting man, had evidently a very close eye 
to the temper of their own times, and wonderfully adapted 
their writings to it. They exemplified in a remarkabl 
close degree the character of Horace as given by his ad- 
mirer Persius. May we be allowed one more sctap of 
Latin, a trite one too, and desire our readers to put the 
Spectator in the place of Horace ? 
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* Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit ; et admissus circum precordia ludit, 
Callidus excusso populum suspendere naso.’ 

Pers, Sat 1. v. 116. 

We conceive then that these uniform attempts at hu- 
morous delineation are an objection to the plan, on which 
the Projector is conducted. Uniformity, wherever we 
have a right to expect variety, is always tiresome; but 
no where are we more jaded by it than in humorous 
writing. The Rambler has been complained of as too 
uniformly serious, and was even unpopular at the time of 
its publication from that very cause; but as Johnson, 
when oe wit, has been aptly compared to a giant 
playing with a doll, we cannot in this one instance regret 
the partial absence of that, which would have diminished 
our veneration for the moral censor. 

The next point which falls under our consideration is 
the degree of success which the Projector has attained 
in the path which he has prescribed to himseif. In no- 
thing. do doctors more widely disagree, than in the praise 
endl tees which they attach to humour. One will praise, 
as sprightly, what another condemns as vapid; we shall 
leave them therefore to form their own opinions from spe- 
cimens exhibited, premising that as there is always a cor- 
rectness in the Projector, which demands respect, so is 
there a liveliness, to say the least of it, which must, we 
think, generally entertain. 

Let us take a project for a new almanack, as exhibited 
by our author. 

‘ My plan is briefly this, to omit all those calculations which 
respect the sun, and insert in their room some of the particulars’ 
which are hereafter to be mentioned; I would likewise propose 
to omit all that sage advice about agriculture and physic, which 
Mr. Cardanus Rider has for many years compiled for his coun- 
try’s good, but which can be of no kind of use in the metro- 
polis. For example, he thus gives counsel in January. ‘“ In 
this month uncover the roots of trees,” &c. and with respect to 
physic, he says, “‘ Let not blood, and use no physic, unless 
there be a necessity; eat often, and avoid too much sleep.” 
‘The latter part of this caution every one must see is superfiu- 
ous, and as to using no physic, unless there be a necessity, it 
seems to be a malignant stroke at the worshipful company of 
apothecaries, who, it is well known, have more business about 
the end of December, than at any other time of the year. In 
lieu of all such advice, I would propose the following, or some- 
thing very like it, which might be varied every year, and will 
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be found to suit the world much better than any anxiety about 
the roots of trees, or the setting of kernels. 
* €January.—In this month finish your Christmas visits, take 
an account of card money, and prepare to return to Londofi, 
draw from your steward as much as he can scrape together, 
and give orders about the birth-day dresses. 

‘ February.—Begin to leave cards at the houses of three or 
four hundred friends, inquire where they have been “ this age 
past,’ keep an account of the names of lap-dogs, and a list of. 
colds, and sprained ankles, subscribe to the gaming-houses and 
concerts, and get acquainted with the names, and qualifications 
of the new opera performers. Avoid coming early to the 
theatre, and dine as soon as the play is over. 

* a * 


‘ April.—In this month give public breakfasts in the after- 

noon, and go to dinner about an hour after sunset, &c, 
* + * * 

‘ July.—The parliament still obstinate, give fétes cham- 
pétre, and push on the breakfasts to the evening; give balls 
before dinner, and go to bed next day. Begin to think in 
earnest of leaving town, but be not hasty in determining where 
to go; and least of all go to your own mansion in the country. 
Give hints of a new equipage to dazzle the elegantes of Paris. 

‘ Visit Brighton, Cheltenham, Tunbridge, &c.; make small 
routs fit for villages; get new acquaintances, and erect co- 
lumns in the newspapers to the memory of your walks and 
rides, dinners and dances, dejeunés and petit-soupers. Plant 
crim. cons. for the winter, and prepare to astonish the public 
with some wonderful faux pas.’ 

We will not pursue these fashionables farther in the 
year; we are afraid, however, that the times are gone by 
when such gentle chastisement as this caw be productive of 
much effect. A similar attempt was made, with somewhat 
more neatness, in a little book entitled ‘ Fashionable 
World displayed,’ a few years since. The effect, how- 
ever, if any, has been imperceptible. The following is _ 
no bad epitaph for a card-playing old lady. : 

‘ Such was the vigour of her understanding, that she always 
led from her strong suit, and such the acuteness of her pene- 
tration, that she preferred sequences where sequences were to 
be got. She was never known to lead a thirteenth card unless 
trumps were out, nor trumped a thirteenth card unless when 
last player. So gentle was her disposition, that she would not 
force her adversary even with the best card, unless she had the 
next best to support her courage. Througheut a long and 
active life, she never was known to finesse, and when in doubt, 
(for who from doubts is free?) she won the trick. Though de- 
sirous of honours, she was honest in dealing her cards, and 
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such is the danger of inspection, upright in sorting them. 
After forty years nobly spent in the study of Hoyle, she con- 
descended to divert her dying hours with a duetto at cribbage ; 
and having gently removed her pegs, departed this life with his 
Nob in her hand.’—P. 36, vol. 2. 

The Projector has succeeded in striking out a new kind 
of diary, an invention for which we give him some credit ; 
recollecting, as must all of our readers, what hosts of 
imitators we have seen of the journals of conceited fops, 
dosing fellows of colleges, sporting jockies, or painted 
belles. This is no less than the diary of a quaker physi- 
cian, commemorative rather of the feelings of his mind, 
than of his diurnal occupations. It is a pretty close copy 
of the conversation and manner of a quaker of the stage, 
where we always rise something beyond nature. The 
dates of the days selected are omitted. 

* 1753. 

Two sudden transports of passion. 

Feasted with moderation. 

Mechanically morose. 

Perverse without cause. 

Morose on trifles. 

Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 

Twice unbridled choler. 

Bristle ona slight provocation. 

1754. 

Tolerable patience under bad usage. 

A little perverse. 

A transport of anger in which I struck my servaut. 

Weak and fretful licked spittle in two places; iuso- 
lent in two others. 

Very perverse on fasting. 

Feasted a little beyond the holy bounds, and was 
most righteously chastised by a subsequent sickness 
and diarrhea. 

The tobacco pipe enslaves.’—P. 212, vol. 2. 

The doctor seems to have united the choler of his 
brother slop of notorious memory with the phraseology 
of Simon Pure. 

We here take our leave of the Projector; he is an en- 
tertaining companion, though not a very convincing one, 
and had he written a few years earlier, and fallen under 
the pruning knife of Dr. Drake, would have made a re- 
spectable figure in the pages of ‘ The Gleaner,’ which we 
noticed a short time since. 
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Art. VI.—Spirit of Bocaccio’s Decameron ; comprising 
Three Days’ Entertainment ; translated, sélected, cor- 
rected, and versified, from the Iwlian. Three Vols. 
12mo. Cadell, 1812. 


THE elegant exterior of these volumes, and the beau- 
tiful engraving by Hopwood, from Titian’s Portrait of 
Bocaccio, which is prefixed to the title-page, raised our 
expectations very high with regard to the entertainment 
which they seemed to promise us within. Perhaps, in 
forming these expectations, we did not sufficiently reflect 
on the nature of the original work of which this purports 
to bea selection. The high reputation of Bocaccio, and 
we are inclined to consider it as amply merited by his 
works, may be derived principally from two sources, the 
first of which is of a nature not to be transfused into a 
translation. He is well known to the world as the asso- 
ciate of Dante and Petrarch in that noble triumvirate to 
which the Tuscan language, such as it now exists, and has 
existed for these five centuries and upwards, may be said 
to owe its creation. Unlike his contemporary writers of 
all the other countries in Europe, the language of Bo- 
caccio is still the model of refinement and purity to the 
present generation; and were this the only source of the 
applause, with which his name has been always accompa- 
nied, we should pronounce it to be amply justified. - The 
other fountain of his fame is the peculiar style of his nar- 
rative, and this may be (at least in part) preserved 
through the medium of faithful versions in other languages. 
Its extreme simplicity and natveté it may perhaps be 
difficult or impossible adequately to represent in the dis- 
guise of a foreign garb; but the ease and grace with 
which it brings us acquainted with the character and man- 
ners of the age which produced it, may certainly be co- 
pied with good effect, and made to answer the same pur- 

ose in the transcript as in the original. To this end, 
eel we should recommend to all persons who at- 
tempt the task of translation, the closest fidelity to their 
pattern that can be made any way consistent with the ne- 
cessary variations of idiom. 

With regard to the other requisites of narration, of 

tical narration at least, such as the interest of the fa- 
ble, the display of individual characters, or the exhibition 
of rich and fanciful imagery, few of Bocaccio’s tales 
have any pretensions to these different species and degrees 
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of merit; and the best of these we already possess in the 
English versions of Chaucer and Dryden. We do not 
deny that there may be others, still untouched, which have 
claims, little inferior, to the same distinction ; but we con- 
ceive that they are not numerous; while the far larger 
proportion presents what we must belicve and should 
maintain to be an insuperable bar to present popularity, as 
being wholly repugnant to the decency and refinement of 
modern manners. 

In this slight review of the encouragements and objec- 
tions which we conceive that Bocaccio offers to the task of 
an English translation, we have rather contemplated the 
possibility of future undertakings of this description, 
than the execution which we have now more particularly 
to examine, and which, notwithstanding the beauty of its 
outward appearance, we must pronounce to be wholly 
unworthy of exciting any critical discussion whatever. 
But if its merits are such as might escape the notice, its 
demerits are of a nature to provoke, and indeed demand, 
the censure of criticism. Sotrumpery a performance, 

ushed with such impudent effrontery into the world, we 
See seldom, if ever, seen before. Ease, indeed, it dis- 
plays, but the ease of confident vulgarity ; and we may 
add, that from the manner in which the pronunciation of 
the proper names of persons and places is confounded 
and mangled, we wust suppose the author to have versified 
only our old English translation of Bocaccio, without the 
slightest reference to the original, or acquaintance with the 
language in which it is composed. : 

Tire introductory dialogue between the Book and the 
Reviewers, is a pretty fair specimen of the abilities with 
which the author sets out for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. 
| Book. 

‘ Created have I heen with pains, 
Reviewers, don't dash out my brains.’ 
Reviewers. 
* Fools cap, suppress all apprehensive doubt, 
From where none lie, none surely can come out. 
But we thy wheel may favour with a spoke, 
And make thee hobble on through clouds of endless smoke.” 
Book. 
‘ Well, don’t unmercifully spike me, 
’Till you see how the ladies like me.’ 
* * * * 
~-—-—-__- * Not the bas-bleu dames,’ &c. 
‘ Not those who annotations make ; 
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Keep up a harsh incessant rail, 

At one who writes.a sprightly tale ; 
Because they fruitlessly deplore, 
Their loving days can come no more ; 
And many others can’t abide, 

To hear of what they never tried. 
No, no, such envious, jealous eyes, 
My candid pages would not prize ; 
Yet let me tell those dames demure, 
If they do nothing more impure, 
Than read me, I presume they may 
With a safe conscience fast and pray.’ 

If such ribaldry as this, (which is, moreover, of a 
species so ‘ very very old,’ that none but the most ignorant 
now, as none but the coarsest heretofore, can by any possi- 
bility be supposed to smile at it,) is meant seriously to be 
pleaded in excuse for the worse ribaldry and blackguardism 
which abundantly follows, the author must be fit for a 
solitary cell in Bedlam; and what else it is meant for we 
éannot possibly conjecture, any more than we can imagine 
what can have induced him to print and publish a work on 
which he is prepared to expect the visitation of such 
censures as the aiheuiia-a visitation which we can only 
say it most richly deserves. 

Reviewers. 
* Good rhyme we wish not to asperse, 
But thine is miserable doggrel verse ;’ &c. &c. 

What follows, equally evinces the author’s attainment 
of that enviable faculty, se/f-:nowledge, with the preced- 
ing; and our judgment differs in no respect from that 

which he has put into the mouths of his imaginary critics ; 
but we are sick of quoting the wretched.rhymes in which 
he has done us the honour to cloath our sentiments. His 
own, however, (strange as this may appear,)-are entirely 
in unison, when he makes his book declare, in answer, 

‘ I freely own I may be damn’d,’ 
though he disclaims our authority, and again appeals, (in. 
a repetition of the same nauseous witticism,) from us to 
the tribunal of the ladies. As for the hint which he throws 
out about his In1sH parentage, he seems only to provoke 
an inquiry to which we must freely own to him, that we 
are altogether indifferent. We certainly wish that no part 
of his majesty’s dominions had ever been guilty of giving 
birth to such intolerable — but —_= that ( a 
su ) is ‘ past praying for,’ we see nothing in the 
Mn: tine pv neal Lsaden and Dublin, that can in- 
rit. Rev. Vol. 3, January, 1813. 
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duce us either to give or refuse our credence to the sugges- 
tion which he sets before us. 

After saying so much, it is perhaps superfluous to give 
any further account of the contents of this precious casket. 
Of the ten ‘ Giornate,’ among which Boccaccio has distri- 
buted his hundred tales,.and from which the title of his 
book is derived, the present ‘selection’ gives us three 
only ; and the thirty narrations which it comprises are 
pitched upon rather, we should imagine, by the operation 
of the ‘ Sortes Virgiliane,’ than by choice. The intro- 
duction of Bocaccio to his work, and the other separate 
introductions to each of the three days, constitute certainly 
the least objectionable, and perhaps the most tolerably- 
written part of this publication; and in case any of our 
readers should not be satisfied by the quotations we have 
made from the notable dialogue above mentioned, as to. 
the real merits of the author, we will treat them with the 
lines in which the female personages of the drama are first 
ushered to our notice as among the most favourable that 
can be selected out of the whole mass of doggrel. 

* Now seven young ladies, passing fair, 

To new St. Mary’s went, forlorn, 
To palliate distress by pray’, 

And o’er departed friends to mourn. 
Fond were they all, some close allied, 

Of high descent, discreet, and young, 
And every one of them defied 

The venom’d barb of slander’s tongue. 
Perfections of superior rate, 

All suiting to their years were seen, 
The oldest number’d twenty-eight, 

The youngest just had turn’d eighteen. 
Their proper names I shan’t disclose, 

Because, as they convers'd with ease, 
’T would give a handle to all those 

Who love detraction more than praise. 
But, lest confusion should arise, 

To them some names I must prefix, 
For narrative I cannot prize 

That's incoherent and prolix. 
Pampinea, I'll the eldest call, 

Flammetta, shall the next be name 
Then Philomene, graceful, tall, 

Emilia next, for mildness famed. 
The fifth, Lunetta, gay and free, 

Neiphile, shall the sixth be styled, 
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The seventh, Eliza, named shall be, 
Simplicity’s own artless child.’ 
Cautious judges, is this enough to satisfy you ? 

















—— 


Art. VII.—Athenwi Naucratite Deipnosophistarum Li- 
bri XV. ex optimis Codicibus, nunc primum ¢éollatis, 
emendavit ac supplevit novd Latind Versione et Animud- 
versionibus cum Is: Causauboni aliorumque, tum suis, 
illstravit, commodisque Indicibus instruxit Johannes 
Schweighacuser, Argentoratensis, Instituti Scientiar. et 
Art. Populi Gallo.—Franc. Socits, Antiquar. Literar. 
in Schold Argent. Prof. Argentorati. ex Typographid 
Socictatis Bipontinae. Anno IX. et Ann: seqq: T. 
AIV. 8x0. 


THAT Athenzus should have met with considerable 
neglect among the learned commentators and scholars of 
the two last centuries, has not long been a matter of 
general surprise. Professor Porson ranks foremost aniong 
the revivors who have lately brought him forward to 
hotice, as those can testify who have remarked the printed 
citations or enjoyed the classical intercourse of that la- 
mented scholar. A foreign professor also, Mr. Schweig- 
haeuser, has given body and dress to his favourite author. 
The work was begun ten years since: but the last volume, 
containing the indices, has but lately made its appearance. 
In our present reviewal of Atheneus and his commentd- 
tors, we propose, I. To extract from his latest editor, and 
the other sources, which are worthy of credit, a short 
account of Athenetis, his work, and the epitome of it. 

To give a cursory literaria notitia of the chief MSS, 
and editions of it to the present time, with a fypographical 
account of Mr. Schweighaeuser’s edition, and, !1I. Togive 
ah dpinion of the excellencies and defects of the Annota- 
tor. 

I. Athenewus was a grammarian of Naucratis in Egypt, 
ani appellation which anciently applied not merely to thieee 
who professed to teach grammar, and to expownd and 


iftustrate the principles of speaking and writing well, but . 


to the literati, philologists, and hard-readers of the day. 
In regard to the time of his bitth, there is a small diffiew 

which may, we conceive, be easily reconciled. Stidas 
says he was yzyovws fxs Tav xpovwy Mapxs—Schweighaeuser 
qustende that tt was impossible Athenzus could have lived 
in the time of Marcus on ye the philosopher; and 
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confirms his argument by the mention made in the Deipno- 
sophists of Commodus, as then living, [ XII. 537.] of the 
poet Oppian, ‘and by the certainty that he wrote, before 
fElian composed his Varia Historie. Those were not 
- written till the times of Alexander Severus, and as A’lian 
was a plagiarist from Atheneus, he must have been his 
junior. But Suidas, when speaking of the poet Oppian 
himself, not only uses the same phrase, but adds, Avrovivov. 
History informs us that Caracalla took upon himself the 
name of M. Antoninus, and thus the apparent anachronism 
will stand corrected. 

The time then when Athenzus flourished may be esti- 
mated about A. D. 220; and he probably put the last 
hand to his Deipnosophists in 228. Chronological refe- 
rences render this extremely probable. We are not of 
opinion, with most of the critics, that 7p: tev ev Zvpie Ba- 
eiAsvcavlwv, which Athenzus mentions in the fifth book of 
his Deipnosophists, was a separate historial treatise; but 
we agree with the ingenious remark of our editor, which is 
original, that the mention of the o: BaciAtucarles ev Lupig, 
might probably have been made in that part of the first 
book, which is lost, where the context alluded to the heroes 
of Homer. 

Of the author himself, we are able to arrange no 
farther particulars: but the history and fate of his work 
may not be altogether uninteresting. It is a repository 
or lexicon, not merely of philological lore, but a treasury 
of general and natural history, philosophy, oratory, and 
physic. Innumerable exquisite fragments of poetry are 
quoted: and stores of Attic salt season every page. This 
immense body of various learning is conveyed in a mode 
far more entertaining, than the dull, uniform, alphabetical 
arrangements of lexicography. ‘The accumulation of 
knowledge in the mind of the author, and the magazine of 
delight, extant in his time, but alas! now for ever lost ta 
us, may be in some degree imagined,when we read in his own 
words, that he had perused and extracted from more than 
eight hundred plays of the middle comedy alone. Above 
eight hundred authors are cited in the Deipnosophists, and 
there are many of these who are quoted twenty, thirty, 
and ever more than fifty times. Some of them, indeed, 
are quoted from memory, or were hastily inserted in the 
common-place book: but there are again many citations 
in Atheneus, from which a right reading has been recover- 
ed to those authors which we possess, and a disputed line 
has been restored to its lawful owner. 
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If we examine the collections of fragments of the t 
dians, of Aristophanes, of Menander and Philemon, which 
have been edited with most care,—all the excerpts from 
Greek comedies and tragedies swept together and ticketed 
by Groot,—the various Spici/egia, and anthologies, com- 
prising either merely the lyrical, or all the ancient poets 
together—we shall speedily see, and confess, how much we 
stand indebted to Atheneus. We may add to these the 
extracted opinions of aan writers, whose complete works 
have perished, but whose most excellent relics are doubt- 
less preserved by our author—the interpretations and elu- 
cidations of grammarians, explanatory of the most rare 
Greek words, and customs; and of the figurative and 
allusive intricacies ; and of the local, and personal appli- 
cations of some of the earliest poets—the most unfre- 
quented walks of the naturalist, and his most recondite 
studies—the opinions of ancient physicians on the uses and 
genera of digestive, or indigestive aliment—the doctrines 
of philosophical sects—the comforts and customs of do-. 
mestic life—and (to use our own homely phrase) a thou- 
sand notable things besides. 

It may not be here out of the way to mention, in a sum- 
mary manner, a few other re tailers of the broken wares of 
antiquity, from whose "pom d packs we have benefited. 
To omit the anthological remains collected by the labo- 
rious Planudes, Constantine Cephalas,- &c.; we owe 
much to the pedantry of Plutarch, for the scraps of ancient 
lore, with which his moral works (so misnomered) abound. 
Wyttenbach has not done all he might, learned as we are 
willing to allow him, in this, we should have thought, most 
interesting department ; our learned readers will not forget 
the note of Porson, where he addresses the “ doctissimus 
Wyttenbachius”, and wishes that, in this study, “ paulo 
majorem curam adhibuisset.” Had Porson entered on 
such a task, not only the metrical nicety of several verses 
‘which now appear corrupt in the Oxford text, would have 
been arranged and corrected; but many passages which 
are now dovetailed inte prose, would then have run in 
legitimate metre. This, however, by the way. The my- 
riobiblion of Photius deserves our warmest gratitude, and 
demands a modern editor; and John Stobous would 
shew himself with more grace if his marginal references 
were not so generally corrupt. Of this fact our professor 


xat’ efoxnv has stored some curious instances. The mu- 
tiated work of the epitomized Stephanus Byzantinus is no 


despicable addition to our list; and the Z+pwzata of Cle- 
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mens of Alexandria, sufficiently shew us that the saints of 
ancient days were not so hostile to works of genius, taste, 
and science, as a Spanish inquisitor, or a modern calvinist. 
We return to Athenzus, . 

The Deipnosophists, or learned men assembled at an 
entertainment, meet at the house of one Larensius, where 
those subjects, which we formerly mentioned, are ampl 
discussed. And here a difficulty meets us, which we sha l 
state, and attempt to supersede, by translating the Latin 
of Schweighaeuser’s preface, p. ii., in a compressed man- 
ner.* 

“Nor must we deny that our author in his arrangement has 
shewn some want of genius; for it was neither natural, nor 
probable, that all these discussions on so many different sub- 
jects, occasionally lengthened out of measure, should be intro- 
duced-at one feast, or occasioned by the various dishes served 
up there. It could not be supposed that all sorts of food could 
at the same time be in season—that fish from various oceans, 
and flesh from different zones—that furniture of distant coun- 
tries should meet at the same table—and that the guests should 
have so extraordinary a memory, as to recite, and ring the 
changes on numberless lines of prose and poetry. 

“« But.the objection to the first incongruity may, I think, be 
softened by the delight, and the pleasing variety of the dicus- 
sions themselves. The reader feels himself so occupied and 
soothed, or borne away by the occasional! interest, ‘beauty or 
vigour of the subject, that if he finds any fault with the drama 
(of which nature our author intended his work) he does not 
long indulge that feeling. Indeed the author himself seems 
well to have understood the inconvenience of his owa plan; and 
to have endeavoured to throw in some relief by personally ad- 
dressing himself, now and then, to his dear Timocrates (to 
whom the work is inscribed) and omitting Larensius and his 
guests.t To this may be added, that, to diminish improba- 
bility, he has insinuated that the entertainment was more of a 
visitation than a visit, and continued through many days. 

“The second objection may thus be answered. It is suffi- 
ciently known, in ancient times that all literati, who were eager 
to shew their payts, particularly when books were so dear and 
rare, that few could zffurd the expence, or the trouble of col- 
Jecting a library, (however surprising it might appear to us,) 





* The reader will not find ours a verbal translation ; we have put together 
the most prominent passages adduced by Schweigbaeuser to make the oh- 
jections, and have again connected his diffuse reasoniags, to form the an- 
gwers. Rev, ¢ 

+ Tuis reason of professor Schweighaeuser will appear irrelevant and un- 
satisfactory to the readeroi Athenaus. Rey. - 
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exercised their memories in such a way as to superinduce a 
facility of mental retention, of which we can scarcely frame an 
idea. Exclusively of this, there were certain spunging guests, 
who came upon the terms of ‘ no song, no supper,’ whom A 
nzeus calls tpex,sde:rvos, * these were allowed to bring books 
with them, for the purpose of recital: and he also says that 
each of the other visitors contributed, from their own common- 
place books, their share to this literary banquet. LVII. 277.” 

' There seems no just reason for the dispute, (and we 
wonder why Schweighaeuser should havé troubled him- 
self in deciding it,) about what was thoroughly understood 
before his time, that ‘the Deipnosophists’ consisted of 
fifteen books. This was not merely their distribution in 
the later age of Suidas, but even of Stephen of Byzantium 
in the Vth ‘century. Another fact, of the epitome or 
abridgment of this work, appears not to be so generally 
known: and, in our account of it, we shall give a succinet 
relation of the rise and progress of epitomising, to which 
we owe the mutilation, and absolute loss of many excel- 
lent classics. For when a rude and ignorant epitomiser 
fell on an author, having perhaps no istinct to perceive 
particular beauties ; or an end to gain in the preservation 
only of certain references, or in the approving himself 
to his monastery (for monks were the chief abridgers) by 
excerpting what monks alone might value ; the remainder 
of the MS. was diligently erased, that the same parchment 
might serve for some psalter or disciplinarian tract; while 
the epitome, probably of only temporary interest, was 
soon discountenanced, and perished. This, however, was 
not the case with all epitomes; and some of them, and 
among the rest, that of Athenzus, have been more tender- 
ly handled, and judiciously abridged. But the almost 
invariable consequence of an epitome has been the loss of 
the original work: in Athenzus indeed it only supersedes 
the two first, and a part of the third book: but in no in- 
stance is praise due to an epitomiser. Xiphilin’s Epitome 
of Dio Cassius—Justin’s of Trogus Pompeius—the sus- 
picions raised about Cornelius Nepos—and numberless 
other proved or suspected similar mutilations of the more 
venerable classics, are in every one’s mouth. A few more 
may be added. 

In the reign of Constantine Porphyrogeneta, in the Xth 





» 


* What foolish comments has the use of this word in Juvenal, superindu- 
ced! See the ideotic Ruperti. Bev. 
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century, it first was proposed that the writings of the 
Greek historians should be generically arranged. The 
plan, professed to collect under fifty or more titles, a sort 
of Greek ‘ Beauties of History’, so that under the differ- 
ent heads of virtues or vices ; of embassies, of stratagems ; 
of apothegms, &c. &c., different excerpts from different 
authors might be accumulated in one hody. In the mean 
time, when the supposed quintessence was thus extracted, 
it will be readily supposed that the remainder of the 
miserable author perished as a mere useless caput mor- 
tuum. Thus the brilliancy of fine conceits, or the philoso- 
phical merit of sound gnomic doctrine, and an abundance 
of prominent example, might be preserved, while the 
thread cf history, ona veracity of the historian, his chrono- 
legy, his geography, and all his really useful virtues 
would be lost for ever. Under similar circumstances 
Hermolaiis of Byzantium epitomised Stephen his towns- 
man, in the time of the Emperor Justinian. About the 
close of the Xth century probably (for the date is not de- 
termined) the epitome or chrestomathia of Strabo deprived 
us of some of the most valuable matter of that excellent 
geographer. We may in fine refer those to Prof. Sch- 
weighaeuser’s preface to Polybius, * who are willing to 
read an eloquent lament over the mutilations suffered by 
the most thinking and correct of ancient politicians and 
historians. 

Among many arguments to prove that the epitome of 
Athenrus was made very early, and superseded the ori- 
ginal, we shall addi:ce one only, which will set the matter 
entirely at rest. Casaubon, in the commencement of his 
labours, on ovr author, has told us that ‘ Eustathius, ne- 
glecting the fuller work of Athenzus, often used the epi- 
tome ;’ but Bentley has decided, and placed the fact be- 
= all controversy, that * Eustathius has not only often 

ut always done so, and that it is therefore natural to sup- 
pose, that the epitome alone existed in his age.* To this 
we may add, on the authority of Casaubon, that the epito- 
miser has frequently led the mighty critic into error; 
and some of the instances of this dependance on a broken 
reed are rather ludicrous. { 





* See prof. Schweighaeuser’s Polybius T I. pp: 7. 16. &c. 45. & T. IL, pr 
j. &c. ,While on the subject of references, it may not be amiss to refer the 
yeader to Bayle Dict, Art, Athenée, note E. 

+ That is, before the termination of the xivth century. 

jf Athenazps VII. 277, cites the memorabilia of Xenophon. Enstathins in 
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II. We are now arrived at the second portion of our ob- 
servations, wherein it is our intention to exhibit a succinct 
account of the most remarkable MSS., and editions of 
Atheneus, inclusive of that before us. We shall en- 
deavour to vary a — generally dull, by any entertain- 
ing matter we can coilect in our progress. 

It were vain, particularly in this place, to launch forth 
on the genera! merits of Casaubon. Perhaps he was une 
canaiied. evenin his day, which teemed with mighty scho- 
lars, in erudition, in solidity of judgment, and research. It 
is with the iatter quality only which we have to do at pre- 
sent. [lis success will best be learnt from his own preface, 
to which, our .imiis cannot assign room. Suffice it to say 
that he consulted the Palatinec* MS., which was not lent 
him for a period adequate to his wants. From the Codex 
Farnesianus, and from Héeschelius’s MS.+ of the epitome 
he drew his most valuable stores. From the MS. of An- 
drew Huraldus Messeus but little advantage could be 
gained, as (‘asaubon had not the use of it, till he had 
nearly arrived at the termination of his critical labours. 
After Casaubon’s time Andrew Schottus published certain 


pnoess and minute fragments at Antwerp, from a MS. of Ger. 
Corselius;¢ and Koppiers first edited a few fragments of 
Antiphanes, cited by Athenzus, which were communicated 
to him by Ruhnkein from the Parisian MS. The latter 
critic himself extracted different readings from two MSS., 
the one the Venetian, the other the Medicéan, to the El 
of Hermesianax. Brunck occasionally, as we find in his 
notes to the Grecian Poets, whom he has edited, produces 
different readings from a Parisian MS. But this is not 
the same with that we have before mentioned. 

The first printed Atheneus is the work of Aldus, 1514. 
It was corrected by the learned Musurus—Casaubon, with 
very great justice, finds abundance of fault with this edi- 
tion, yet Bayle thinks it sufficient that ‘ Aldus Manutius, 





his commentaries to the Iliad A attributes the citation to Sophocles. Thus 
he misquotes Apollodorus for Sophron, reads pirovopia for piri, &e. 

* This famous MS. is now in the library at Paris, brought there among 
the other plunder from Rome. It may be doubted if the Codex Farnesianus 
is now in existence. 

+ Héeschelius lent Casaubon his MS. in 1595. v. Ep. 26. We should 
rather say gave it; and a tale hangs by it, which is bitterly stated by Bent- 
ley in his Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, p. 131. ? 

t Observ. Hum. Antv. 1614. The title of Koppier’s treatise, is, Observata 
Philologica in loca quedam Antiphanis, Theocriti, Pauli, Apostoli, Eratosthenis 
te Propertii, Lug. Bat.1771. 
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who printed it, bestows great praises upon the labour of 
Musurus in preparing it. The praise of Aldus was most 
natural ; but Casaubon has summed up the defects of this 
edition in a masterly way. Neither has he mentioned all 
the {faults which disfigure it, for besides the sins of omis- 
sion and negligence, we have, if we may be allowed the 
expression, observed many of a most culpable diligence. 
Aldus has not only preserved an intinite number of cor- 
ru ie % but where his MSS. were correct and in- 
telligible, he has altered, adulterated, conjectured and 
foisted into the text emendations the most unnecessary, 
incongruous and unsound. The Basil edition, which fol- 
lowed, is a badly-conducted reprint of the Aldine; but as 
the intention of the Editors was the spreading the know- 
ledge of the Deipnosophists over Germany, we wiJl not 
be harsh to their memory. ‘This was printed in 1535. 

We are now hastening to the labours of scholars. Da- 
lechamp, an erudite Physician (whose elucidations of the 
Natural History of Pliny would alone consign his name to 
posterity) who was settled first at Grenoble, and afterwards 
at Lyons, first gave a Latin transiation of our most dif- 
ficult author. We are not prepared to deny that his ab- 
errations and mistakes were manifold, and occasionally ri- 
diculous—Yet, unassisted as he was by MSS. help, it is 
really surprising how much he effected for Atheneus. So 
highly did Casaubon deem of the merits of this translator, 
that he admitted, throughout his edition, the Latin of 
Dalecampius (as he styles him) to accompany the Greek 
text. Of this magnificent and truly critical edition, the 
first which gave any thing like illustration to a most ne- 
glected and obscure writer, we will not suppose our 
readers ignorant. To descant on its merits, as it deserves, 
would entirely encroach on that space, which we must 
devote to Professor Schweighaeuser. The scholar how- 
ever, who is also a bibliographist, will do well to note, 
that this editicn was twice reprinted. The exterior appear- 
ance indeed differs somewhat, and the contents ms the 
indices suffer transposition and change; and the letters of 
reference are not always correctly transferred. We will 
therefore hint, in this place, to those who use the Pro- 
fessor’s edition, with Casaubon’s open beside them, that 
the A. B. C. &c. into which the pages of the latter are di- 
vided, and which are retained in the pages of the for- 
mer, are, as they stand in the first edition of 1597. 

About the year 1796 Schaefer attempted to edit Athe- 
neus at Leipsick, and prepared de more patrio his fasci- 
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culus for the fair. The endeavour proyed abortive. A 
portion of the Greek text first appeared: and afterwards 
a portion of annotation. Bui the latter was meagre and 
unschelarlike, aud was too dull to take even with the Ger- 
mans. 

It is now our duty to survey more immediately the 
edition h:fore us. The work (as we before hinted) com- 
menccd in 1801: but the last volume has not been long in 
this country. During this period of years the Professor 
has been by no means idle; he has published rather more 
than a volume anuually, amidst the interruptions of war 
and commercial restrictions, which have severely affected 
the book-makers of the Continent. Nor has he inter- 
mitted his other labours in the Grecian mine, and has 
sold his prefaces, and his notes on every author required, 
in the interim. The whole consists of fourteen volumes. 
A volume with the text and Latin usually came out with 
a contemporary volume of annotations—the last contains 
most useful Indices. ; 

The science of verbal criticism has made most rapid 
strides since the days of Casaubon: the benefits which it 
has conferred on Atheneus we shail express in the words 
of our author, both because it will give an example of his 
Latinity, and the unautiorized words of which he is in the 
habits of making use, and that we may shew the various 
assistance which has beeu given from scattered sources to 
his corpus criticum. 

‘ Post illam a Casauboni ingenio et industrid navatam Athe- 
naeo operam, toto septimo octavoque decimo seculo, ut jam 
obiter a nobis significatum est, certatim studia sua eo contule- 
runt viri omni doctyine genere clarissimi, ut et difficiliora 
Athenaei loca suis observationibus, per varii generis scripta 
sparsis, illustrarent ; et corruptis locis, que vel intacta Casau- 
bonus reliquerat, vel parum feliciter curaverat, probabilem ali- 
quam, certamve, quoad fieri posset, medicinam adferrent; au 
etiam, sicubi immerito suspecium aliquid aut mendosum Casau- 
bono visum fuisset vulgatae olim lectionis defensionem suscipe- 
rent. Quorum si singulorum in héc genere merita vellem com- 
memorare, a Grotio, Saimasio, Reinesio, aliisque precipuis eo- 
rundem temporum viris, per longam clarissimorum nominum 
seriem usque ad Valckenacrios, Toupios, Rubnkenios, nupera 
sidera, progrediendum foret; hisque adjungendi quotquot his ipsis 
nostris diebus supersunt doctissimi Viri, Gracarum Musarum an- 
listites. Illorum igitur virorum ingenio et industria sicut patefac- 
tum est, quantum esset, quod, post summa Casauboni in Athene- 
um merita, ad emendandum, expoliendumque hoc opus adhuc de- 
sideraretur ; sic et amplissima et egregia futuro novo Editori ma- 
teria parata est, qua ad perficiendum (quoad fieri posset) id, quod 
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tam felicibus auspiciis ille inchoaverat, uteretur. Quam mate- 
riam, ex eorundem Virorum scriptis, (quatenus quidem vel in- 
notuissent ea mihi, vel potiri eis licuisset) studios® conquisitam, 
in Athenzi nostri usus ita convertere, ut quid cuique auctort 
debeam, suo loco profiterer, consultius duxi, quam hic in operis 
introitu ambitiosA quadam magnorum nominum commemora- 
tione, et librorum titulis infinito numero sub unum conspectum 
expositis, videri fucum velle facere Lectoribus.’ Prafatio Edi- 
toris, pp- 71. 72. 73. 

This Latin is but bald; and to such a word as Nupera 
of no authority, we might extract peniteor and other bar- 
barisms from the same preface. 

It was hardly to be expected, after the labours of Ca- 
saubon, and others, that fresh, and even more interestin 
MSS. than those already enumerated, would be discovered. 
Two, however, are in the present instance collated, of 
which there is scarcely any previous mention. The one 
contains the whole of the Epitome: and is designated Se- 
dano- Parisiensis ; it is now in Paris, and from an entry in 
a fly-page it appears anciently to have belonged to the 
University of Sedan.* It is described as a beautiful spe- 
cimen of calligraphy on vellum, and partially illuminated ; 
and was evidently written before the year 1350. Consi- 
derable value may be attached to this MS.,,as it supplies 
whole sentences of Athenzus, which have no-place in other 
MSS. or editions, of which M. Schweighaeuser has punc- 
tually and thoroughly availed himself. 

But this, and all preceding MSS. are but as trumpery 
to the most ancient certainly of all MSS. of Athenzus. As 
there is, as far as our knowledge extends, no English ac- 
count of, or reference to this famous piece of antiquity, we 
shall enlarge a little on its beauties and merits. [t is in 
the first place most venerable from its age, and if we follow 
the ideas of Montfaucont concerning Greek Paleography, 
we must attribute it, at latest, to the Xth century.. Each 
page of this MS., written on vellum, is divided into two 
columns: there are no contractions or abbreviations : and 





* Might it not have changed its residence after the sale of the public li- 
brary of Sedan, in 1681, when the University was destroyed by royal edict? 
See more on the subject in MORERI, art. Sluze, who seems tu have been 
the purchaser. As there is no mention of this MS. in the catalogue of Greek 
MSS. in the library at Paris, 1740, there cannot be a doubt but this was a 
subsequent purchase. Koppiers mentious it as being there above 40 years 
sinee, from the present time. Is it not surprising then that Villebrune 
should not have taken the s'ightest notice of it? 

t¢ Palwographia Greca, p. 282. 
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in the dipthongs % » and », the subjunctive vowel + is some- 
times omitted, sometimes united to the word, but never 
subscribed. The elisions of vowels are rare, even in cited 
verses; every word being written at full length. Accents, 
aspirations, &c., are occasionally neglected. This MS. be- 
longed formerly to the Cardinal Bessarion,* whence it now 
is entitled Veneto-Parisiensis. For more than 300 years 
it lay in damp and dust, unknown or unconsulted in the 
library of St. Mark. Neither Aldus, nor Musurus, nor Her- 
molaus Barbarus, nor Natalis Comes, ever inspected, nor 
perhaps ever knew of it; which, considering their situation 
at Venice, and the publicity of the library, is rather ex- 
traordinary. 

That the research and erudition of an editor, thoroughly 
qualified to exhibit Athenzus, must be immense, and 
scarcely attainable in perfection, we have already, we con- 
ceive, sufficiently proved. We wiil venture to proceed a 
step farther, and to declare that, in combination of varied 
ability, it far exceeds the critical skill required in any other 
work. The editor must have in his mind the whole ma- 
gazine of Grecian literature ; and comment, as it were, on 
an extensive Encyclopedia. «M.Schweighaeuser has in 
great part the requisite merits; in some great points he 
fails: but even in these points the modesty of his ac- 
knowledgments is most conspicuous—for while he allows 
his stores of Greek history and philosophy, he makes no 
scruple to own his inability in illustrating and marshallin 
Greek poetry.t It is not every scholar who can anvavel 
Greek MSS. with facility, or correctness. It would, how- 
ever, be supposed that such a work of drudgery was by no 
means difficult to a German. In the present instance, 
this was not the case. M.Schweighaeuser was always too 
much in a hurry to satisfy the demands of his harpy book- 
sellers to attend to those minutiw, which however super- 
ficial they may appear to a common eye, require a steady 
and regular education for the development. 


(To be continucd.) . 





* On.a paper leaf, at the commencement, there is this inscription, Krys 
Bnocapiwros Kapdivartwe tay Tov TovoxAwy, Tor. vg. 

+ Quarum rerum facultatem si ingenué ego faieor (quod frustra vellem dissi- 
mulare, de quo sepe ctiam in Animadversionibus nostris res ipsa guereias mihi 
expressit) majori ex parte longe a me abesse, &c. 
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Arr. VIIT.—The History of the Parliament of England, 
which began November the Third; MDCXL.; with a 
short and necessary View of some precedent Years. 
Written by Thomas May, Esq. Secretary for the Par- 
liament. London, White, 1812, 4to. £°1. Ils. 6d. 
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Art. 1X.—Three Tracts published at Amsterdam, in the 
Years 1691 and 1692, under the Name of Letters of 
General Ludlow to Sir Edward Seymour, and other 
Persons, comparing the oppressive Government of King 
Charles the First, in the first four Years of his Regn, 
with that of the four Years of the Reign of King James 

‘the Second, and vindicating the Conduct of the Parlia- 
ment that began in November, 1640. London, White, 
1812, Ato. ) 


THE works, of which we have given the titles above, 
relate to a period of our history, which should be studied 
with attention by every Englishman, who values the, 
liberty which he enjoys, or the constitution under which 
he lives. If we consider this portion of our history in a 
more general point of view, without staying minutely to 
examine its detached parts, we may regard-it as a great 
and momentous struggle between ambition, power, and 
the principles of liberty. It was, indeed, the great crisis 
of English liberty ; for if Charles had triumphed over the 
Parliament, instead of the Parliament triumphing over 
Charles, this country would then have been left without 
the vestige of a free government. ‘The will of the mo- 
narch would have been substituted for the law of the 
land ; and despotism, with all its train of mischiefs would 
have reared its head in every corner of the realm. . 

Charies the First wasatyrant in his heart; he had 
been nurtured from the cradle in notions which were 
utterly incompatible with the existence of a limited mo- 
narchy. If he did not really believe in the divine right of 
Kings to do as they pleased, without being subject to the 
controul of their subjects, operating in the wholesome 
restraints of law, he acted asif he dil believe it, and as 
if those, whom he was called to govern from the accident 
of his birth, were made by Providence to be his slaves. 
But fortunately for this country, the principles of civil 
liberty had, for some time, been gradually developing 
themselves under the light of the Reformation. Those 
principles which had begun to germinate in the reign of 
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Edward the Sixth, had secretly attained a considerats’ > 
growth in that of Elizabeth, though they did not manifest 
their effects till the accession of James, who. was more fit 
for the ferule of a schoolmaster than for the sceptre of 
a King. In the following reign, when Charles, who be- 
held the effect of these. principles, in the opposition which 
they excited to his arbitrary will, showed an inclination 
to crush them in the persons of such advocates as Pym, 
Hampden, Denzil Hoiles, and other worthies of that 
age, fruitful at once in men of great talents, and high 
“moral worth, he found that he had undertaken a task, 
which was far above his powers to accomplish, and the — 
attempt to accomplish which cost him at once his crown 

and his life. Charles, like many other monarchs, was not 

sufficiently wise to mark the character of the times in 

which he lived; or he would not have attempted to enslave 

those who had imbibed the spirit of freedom, and were 

determined either to live free, or to die in defending the 

liberty whichthey loved. He was at once too proud and 

too obstinate to yield to the reasonable demands of ‘his 

people ; and, by refusing to make timely concessions, he 

excited at last extravagant demands. He roused a spirit 

of opposition, to which, if he had been more pliant, and, 

at the same time, more sincere, he might have given a 

direction favourable at once to his own safety and to the 

public good. But.his was one of those perverse minds 

which. cannot be instructed by experience, which the bad 

effects of their conduct, instead of recalling to a better and 

more prudential course, only cause to persevere with 

increased infatuation in the old mischievous track; and 

who thus rather court than shun the ruin by which they 

are finally overwhelmed. Though, as lovers of liberty, 

which we cannot separate from the reasonable restraints 

of law, we must condemn the judicial mockery which 

was practised in his condemnation to death, yet we be- 

lieve that there are few persons who will deny that that 

event may be ultimately ascribed tohis perfidy ; and that if 
he had not repeatedly violated his ok and practised the 

most shameful duplicity, he might have preserved his 

diadem and his life. The whole history of his reign, ter- 

minating in the awful tragedy of his death, ought to be a 

warning to Princes how they break their engagements, or 

violate their promises, and by evineing a contempt of 
truth, weaken the sentiments of respect, and relax the 

NE Moy of obedience. 


May’s history embraces a small but very interesting 
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portion of the eventful period of which we have been 
oe It gives a faithful and impartial detail of the 
three first years of the proceedings of that far-famed Par- 
liament, which had the courage to arm the nation against 
the tyranny of the Sovereign. The history itself, of which: 
we believe only one edition had been published, had be- - 
come extremely scarce ; and therefore the learned editor, 
Mr. Baron Maseres, has rendered a most acceptable ser- 
vice to the historical siudent, by the republication of this 
valuable work. In favour of the great merits of the 
history itself, the editor has quoted in his preface, the 
testimony of two excellent judges,—of Dr. Warburton, 
formerly Bishop of Gloucester, in his correspondence with 
Dr. Hurd ; and of the great William Pitt, the first Earl 
of Chatham, in his letters to his nephew, which were 
published by Lord Grenville. In one of the passages in 
which Warburton mentions- May’s history, he speaks 
of it as ‘ as an extraordinary performance, little known ; 
written with great temper, good sense, and spirit.’ * * * 
On another occasion, the Bishop says, ‘ May’s History 
of the Parliament is a just composition, according to the 
rules of history. It is written with much judgment, pe- 
netration, manliness, and spirit ; and with a candour that 
will greatly increase your esteem, when you understand 
that he wrote by the order of his masters, the Parliament. 
The great statesman, Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, 
writing to his nephew on the 5th of September, 1754, 
says, ‘I desired you some time since, to read Lord 
Clarendon’s History of the Civil Wars. 1 have lately read 
a much honester and more instructive book, of the same 
ene of history. It is the History of the Parliament, 
y Thomas May, Esquire.’ To these testimonials we 
might subjoin that of the venerable editor himself, whose 
judgment on such a point we think at least equal to that 
either of Warburton or of Pitt. 

In the preface to the present edition of this perform- 
ance, Mr. Baron Maseres has inserted a brief sketch 
of the author’s life, and at the end of the volume, he 
has printed an appendix of Parliamentary papers, 
which constitute a useful addition to the history. 
Amongst these papers is the famous grand remon- 
strance, which contains, as the editor truly remarks, 
‘a just picture of the several grievanees of the nation, 
arising from the King’s mis-government from the beginning 
of his reign.’ 

Mr. May remarks that the rules for writing history, may 
be reduced to one, that of an undeviating adherence to 
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truth. Truth, indeed, is the central point in which all 
the moral virtues of the historian meet and unite their rays 
to blazon his fame. Without this regard for truth, his- 
tory becomes fable; and though fable may be covered 
with the drapery of rhetoric, yet no ornament can add 
. value to falsehood, or make what is in itself worse than 
worthless either useful or respectable. The love of truth, 
which is so visibly diffused through the present history, is 
the more deserving of commendation when we consider the 
times in which it Ss and the circumstances in which 
it was composed. The times were those of the civi] war 
itself, when the passions of different parties were inflamed 
to the highest pitch of fury against their adversaries, and 
when it was difficult for any man unless endued with a 
more than ordinary degree of virtue and moderation, not 
to lose sight at once of impartiality and of truth. But, on 
examining this history, it will be difficult to detect any 
ee in which May has not been impartial ; or where, 
though he was the appointed historiographer of the par- 
liament he has misrepresented facts, in order to place 
their cause in a fairer point of view, or to blacken that of 
the royalists. Itis a remark of the most impartial and 
authentic of the ancient historians (Polybius) that though 
it is a virtue in private life to cherish the sympathies 
which constitute individual preference and personal re- 
gard, yet that he, who takes up the pen of the historian, 
ought to abstract himself from the feelings of friendship 
or of enmity. The duty of the historian is to relate what 
is true, and no more and no less than what is true, both 
of friends and foes. He is indeed, or according to our 
notions, he ought to be, one of the rigorous ministers of 
justice in the form of the simple worshipper of truth. 

Art. 1X. or the volume containing Ludlow’s letters, may 
be regarded as a series of very severe and caustic, but, 
in most instances, just and discriminating animadversions 
on the tyranny of Charles, and, as the editor observes, an 
“ admirable vindication of the conduct of the famous par- 
Jiament,” by which that tyranny was so uprightly rok pai 
firmly and so gloriously opposed, There appear to be 
some doubts whether these letters were actually written 
by Major-General Ludlow, to whom they are ascribed ; 
but whoever might be the real author, it is evident that he 
was intimately acquainted with the transactions of the pe- 
riod to which they refer, and that he had scrutinized the 
conduct of Charles with a very penetrating eye. The letters 
themseves are well worthy of an attentive perusal, as they 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 3, January, 1813. G 
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throw much light not only on the secret springs of the ae- 
tions of Charles I. but tend to develop the spirit of the 
times, and are, as the editor justly remarks, “ highly de- 
serving of a careful perusal by all such persons as are de- 
sirous of rightly understanding the history of the reign of 
King Charles I. and the true grounds of the great civil 
war.” They give a spirited detail of the numerous acts of 
perfidy and oppression, by which the people were actually 
goaded into resistance, and forced to take up arms against 
the sovereign, not from any lust of innovation, but asa 
necessary measure of self-defence; which, as has been 
remarked, is the law of all created beings, but to which 
nations in general seldom resort till they are driven to 
the verge of despair by a vicious and oppressive go- 
vernment, and all gentler remedies have been tried in 
vain. 

Amongst the original matter in this work, we should feel. 
ourselves guilty of a blameable neglect if we did not call 
the attention of the reader to a very important note of the 
editor in page 132—135. General Ludlow, or the writer 
of the letters, having affirmed that “ the ancient laws gave 
us a right to annual parliaments,” Mr. Baron Maseres 


subjoins the following observations relative to that ancient 
right. | 


* The statute of the 4th year of King Edward III, chapter 14, 
A. D. 1331, in these words: ‘ Ensement est accordé que par- 
lement soit tenu chacun an une fentze ; ou plus, si mestier soit.” 
That is, “ Item, it is accerded that a parliament shall be holden 
every year once: and more often if need be.” And in the 36th 
year of the same king, chap. 10, it is enacted as follows. 
* Item pour maintenance des dits articles et estatutze, et redres- 
ser diverses mischiefs et grevances, qui viegnent de jour en 
autre, soit parlement tenu chacun an, sicomme autrefois estoit 
ordeigué par estatut.” That is, “ Item, for maintenance of the 
said articles and statutes, aud redress of divers mischiefs and 
grievances which daily happen, a parliament shall be holden 
every year, as at another time was ordained by statute.” 

‘And this statute was regularly: observed to the end of the 
reign of the great King Edward the 3d, and through the greater 
part of the following reign of King Richard the 2d; as is 
clearly shewn by} that learned and zealous friend to public 
liberty, Mr. Granville Sharpe, of the Midule Temple, in pages 
3159, 160, 161, and 170, of a very able tract, intitled, “‘ A Decla- 
ration of the People’s Natural Right to a Share in the Legisla- 
ture ;” of which a second edition was printed in the year 1775, 
for Benjamin White, bookseller, in Fleet Street. And, amongst 
the several instances which he has there cited of successive 
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years, in each of which a new parliament had been summoned 
y the king, by a new writ of election, he mentions some years 
in which two, or more, new parliaments had been summoned, 
by different writs of election, in the space of a single year, or 
without a royal prorogation’ of the preceding parliament, to 
meet again at another day, in the course of the same year, as 
has been the practice for the two last centuries. So that it may 
truly be affirmed, that, in those ancient times, the people en- 
joyed the privilege of electing new representatives in parlia- 
ment, either once in every year, or more than once if the king 
found it necessary te have a second parliament, before the 
expiration of a year. 

‘ This seems to have been a very useful and valuable privi- 
lege, as it tended very much to strengthen the connection 
between the members of the House of Commons and their con- 
stituents, or electors, of whom they are the representatives, or, in 
the language of the writ of election sent to the sheriff, the Attor- 
nies, or persons who have received from them, full and sufficient 
powers to consult with the king and his counci], upon the im- 
epee] matters relating to the state of the kingdom that shall 

e laid before them, and to consent on the behalf of their con- 
stituents, or electors, to the resolutions that shall there be 
taken concerning them. “Ita quod milites plenam et sufficien- 
tem potestatem pro se et communitate comitatus predicti, et 
dicti Cives et Burgenses pro se et communitatibus Civitatum et 
Burgorum, divisim, ab ipsis hateant ad faciendum et consen- 
tiendum iis que tunc de communi consilio (favente Deo) ordi- 
nari contigerint super negotiis ante-dictis : ita quod, pro defectu 
hujus modi potestatis, dicta negotia ineffecta non remaneant 
quovis modo.” See Elsyng’s method of holding parliaments in 
England, pages 68 and 69. For hence it seems evident, that; 
according to the ancient and original constitution of the House 
of Commons, there ought to be a general agreement, or concur- 
rence of opinion, upon the subjects for the discussion of which 
the parliament was to be assembled, between the electors of the 
several counties, cities, and boroughs, and the persons they 
were so to empower to represent them, and act for them: and, 
surely, that agreement, or concutrence, would be much more 
likely to take place, if the elections were to occur once, or 
more than once, in every year, than if they are renewed only 
once in the course of seven years, as may be the case accord- 
ing to the laws now in being. 

‘ Nor if this good old law were to be revived, would there be 
any danger of such violent and expensive, and often ruinous 
contests at the times of election, as are seen in the present 
mode of proceeding, when the general elections occur only once 
in about six years. For, as the representatives would be con- 
stantly disposed to cultivate the good opinion of their constitu- 
ents, and by their conduct Ay, parliament, to promote their 
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infgrests and wishes, as far as their own consciences and judg- 
ments would allow them, in order to be re-elected by them in 
the next year, it is probable that there would be much fewer 
contested elections, and changes of the representatives than 
there are at present. And from the harmony that would gene- 
rally subsist between the members of parliament and their 
electors, the dignity and respectability of the House of Com- 
mons would be increased, and the confidence of the people, in 
the wisdom and uprightness of their measures, would be restored ; 
and the resolutions that would be taken by them, would be 
generally allowed to be in reality, what they are now often 
called and pretended to be, true expressions, or declarations of 
the sense of the People at large, on the subjects to which they 
relate. It seems probable, therefore, that the revival of this 
good old law, for chusing new parliaments every year, would be 
attended with very happy consequences, and give general satis- 
faction to the nation. 

‘ And if this law for annual new parliaments were to be re- 
vived, it seems reasonable that the day of the said annual elec- 
tion, and likewise the day of the meeting of the parliament for 
the dispatch of business, should be certain known days in the 
tow fixed by the law, just as the first days of Hilary and 

ichaelmas Terms are in the King’s Courts of Justice in West- 
minster-Hall, for the beginning of the sessions of the King’s 
judges in those courts, for the decision of suits at law; to the 
end that the right and duty of the two houses of parliament to 
assist, and concur with, the king in the important business of 
making new laws, and repealing, or altering, old ones, as occa- 
sion should require, and of imposing new taxes upon the people 
should not only be, but constantly appear to be, and be univer- 
sally known to be, an essential, permanent, regular, and indis- 
pensable part of the constitution of the British government, as 
much as the administration of justice by the king’s judges in 
his courts at Westminster-Hall, and not a temporary and occa- 
sional instrument of government to be employed only at the 
king’s pleasure, whenever he should think fit to have recourse 
to it; and that no future king, who should happen to be in- 
fected with the malady of King Charles the First, ‘‘ an inordinate 
love of arbitrary power, and a strong disposition to make him- 
self an absolute monarch over his people,” should be tempted 
to tell his parliament as King Charles did his in the year 1627, 
** to remember that parliaments are altogether in his power, 
and that therefore, as he finds the fruits of them to be good or 
evil, they are to continue, or not to be:” as is shown above in 

ge 33, 

‘And if this salutary old law were to be revived, the first 
day of the month of October in every year, (if it were not ona 
Sunday, and in that case, the second) would probably be found 
to be a convenient day for the proceeding to a general election ; 
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and some day about the middle of the following month of No- 
vember, as for example, the 17th (if it were not on a Sunday, 
and, in that case the 18th) to be a convenient time for the 
meeting of the parliament for the dispatch of business. The. 
17th of November was the birth-day of that great princess, 
Queen Elizabeth, who governed the nation during forty-three 
years with great wisdom and justice, and in great harmony with 
her parliaments ; and by their advice and assistance delivered 
the English nation a second time from the br of the pope’s 
authority, and the cruel persecutions that had been lately prac- 
tised under it, and established the protestant religion on a solid 
and lasting foundation: and also caused the laws to be admin- 
istered in her courts at Westminster-Hall, in a stable and 
uniform manner, by learned and upright judges, well selected 
for the purpose, whereby property of every kind became more 
secure and valuable than it had ever been before: and who 
likewise greatly encouraged and advanced the trade of the 
nation, and laid the foundation of its navigation and maritime 
power. These were great and eminent services to her subjects, 
which have justly made her memory dear to their posterity ; 
and, (to use the words of Mr. Thomas May, in the beginning 
of his excellent history of the last parliament of King Charles 
the First) they were accomplished by the justice and prudence of 
her government, by making the right use of her subjects’ hearts, 
hands, and purses, in a parliamentary way. It seems, therefore, 
that it would be only a just tribute to her merits and memory 
to make choice of her birth-day, the 17th of November, in 
every year, (being in a part of that month that is very convenient 
for that purpose) for the first day of the meeting of the new 
elected parliament.” 

We express no opinion of our own on the above subject ; 
but we must remark that great deference is due to that of 
the editor of these letters from his profound constitutional 
knowledge, and his well known political moderation. 








Art. X.—Manuel du Libraire, et de [Amateur de 
Livres, contenant un nouveau dictionnaire Bibliographique. 
et une table en forme de Catalogue, raisonné, par I C 
Brunet; Fils. iti. T. 800... Paris, 1810. 


NO practical Treatise on Bibliography, ancient or 
modern, in a foreign or the English tongue, has attained 
to the celebrity already deservedly bestowed on the vo- 
lumes before us. The first importation was eagerly 
bought up, and we understand that the very extensive 
cargo since brought among us, is in daily — 

t may be, however, that many of our Bibliographical 
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readers await our noticing this work, previous to their 
decision on buying or rejecting it. We shall, therefore, 
briefly sum up the merits to which it seems to lay chief 
claim, and the species of defect, with which we prin- 
cipally charge it. | 

Mr. Brunet, the younger, it will be remembered by the 
lovers of Bibliographicz! science, published some time 
since a or to Caiileau’s Dictionnaire Bibliogra- 
phique. He had not, however, served a sufficient ap- 
prenticeship to his trade, to become as yet thoroughly 
skilled in avoiding great and sundry errors and imper- 
fections. It was, probably, a sense of his youthful de- 
ficiency, which indiened him to abandon a plan, which he 
had once proposed to himself, of arranging also a Sup- 
a to the excellent work of De Bure. These studies, 

owever, though not satisfactory or perfect, mainly served 
to fit him for the task which he has accomplished in his 
Manuel d’un Libraire. 

We have called the work of De Bure ‘ excellent’; and 
so indeed it is, if we consider the date, which it bears. 
At the same time it must not be concealed, that the pro- 

ress of Bibliography has been unequalled since its pub- 
ication ; and that in the construction of a Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the present day, especially of one which 
combined the prices with the shshabotion description, it 
would be necessary to fashion again nearly every page of 
De Bure; and to examine all bookseller’s and sale eata- 
logues for that purpose up to the time of publication. 
There will always be some difficulty attached to a dic- 
tionary of this nature; and we are inclined to think 
Panser, on account of his execrable arrangement, though 
one of the most complete, at the same time one of the 
most vexatious books on our shelves. The combination 
of alphabetical order, and methodical arrangement, in as 
much as they can be combined, appears the best plan of a 
dictionary, where the names of authors, and the titles of 
works, are frequently not the objects of the research of 
the student; and where again, the peculiar arrangement 
of science falls by no means within the idea of the more 
eneral investigator. This union has been attempted in 
the course of these three volumes with singular felicity ; 
and he who searches them with a Bibliographical, as well 
as he who explores them with a scientific view, will be 
equally gratified. . 

The two first volumes contain a dictionary in which all 
ancient Books, which are at the same time of a certain 
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rarity and value, will be found alphabetically discussed : 
and among them a considerable quantity of modern pub- 
lications, which are worthy such a place from the merit of 
their execution, their singularity, their intrinsic excel- 
lence, or the plates, or other adscititious ornaments, in 
which they are pre-eminent. In due and acute selections, 
we conceive, consists the chief value of the dictionary, 
which finally depends on the knowledge and more essen- 
tially on the judgment of the compiler. He has only 
introduced the best books; and has discarded the useless, 
however they may he objects of curiosity to some miscalled 
Bibliographers. The modern books, which are useful, 
but of no particular value, are reserved for the Table me- 
thodique in the third volume. 

We are inclined to bestow great praise for this arrange- 
ment of the author on the Manuel: as we owe to him on 
this account a really excellent and well digested catalogue 
of a library, which every rich man of taste should en- 
deavour to obtain for himself, to the utter rejection of all 
trash and lumber. Had Mr. Brunet indifferently received 
within his columns all the books which are of rare occur- 
rence, he would, as we believe, and as he declares, have 
been compelled to admit more than an hundred thousand 
volumes. ‘ For,’ he continues, ‘ the typographical annals 
of Panzer alone, which reach only to the year 1535, would 
have supplied me at least with the number of forty thou- 
sand, to all of which I must indubitably attach the appel- 
lation of rare.’ 

We think, however, that sufficient care and precision 
have not been used in appretiating the Aldine and Giunta 
editions. It is true, that Renouard has most happily and 
classically executed an account of all the productions of 
the Aldine press, as Bandini has of the Giunta: but this 
is not, in our Opinion, a sufficient excuse for unsatisfactory 
brevity ina work avowedly dedicated to those who may be 
inclined to form their libraries from its advice. We will 
take as aninstance, the Museus of Aldus, one of the most 
rare, and certainly the most curious, (from the cireum- 
stance of its being without date) of the Aldine Greek 
Classics. Of this says Mr. Brunet, only 

‘ Cette edition, tres rare, est regardeé comme la premiere de 
ce petit péeme ; elle passe aussi pour la Ire. production des 
presses du celebre Alde Manuel, et doit avoir été mise au jour 
vers 1494. Le vol. ne consiste qu ’en 22 feuillets en tout, dont 
10 pour le Grec. Vend. 550, fr. Brienne.—Laise.’ 

ut there are many curious facts omitted respecting 
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this book, which surely ought to have found place in the 
Manuel. Its priority to the Lascaris is by no means doubt- 
ful, for it is incontestibly proved by the Greek preface of 
Aldus Manutius, reprinted in 8vo. in the edition of 1517. 
The Greek type is the same which was employed for the 
Aristotle, the Hesiod, &c. Mattaire fell under an error 
(which indeed he abandoned in his second edition) in 
averring the publication of an Esop, in Greek, without 
date, to have been prior to the Muszus. There is no 
shadow of argument for this avowal. Indeed the existence 
ef any such Ksop — highly problematical. 

Of the Giunta edition of the same book, Mr. Brunet 
only says,—‘ Edition plus rare encore que la precedente, 
1517, vend. &c.’ A little more attention on these points 
would have been satisfactory. 

Of Caxtons, Wynkin de Wordes, and Pynsons, it was 
not, perhaps, to be expected, that Mr. Brunet’s know- 
ledge should be very particular. Of the famous Mort 
D’Arthus, by Caxton, which is preserved in excellent: 
condition, at Osterly Park, and which we may venture to 
stile unigue, Mr. Brunet only pronounces that it is ¢res- 
rare. We might extend these remarks to a very consider- 
able le gth; but our limits will not well admit of more 
words on the subject of the little notice taken of our early 
printers. 

The works which appear to have been chiefly consulted 
in the course of this work, are the Bibliotheque of 
Clement, of France, (by P. du Long) De Bure, and the 
catalogues pone of La Valliere, the Pinelli, and 
Crevenna, Fontanini and Haym have also been explored ; 
and many other French and Italian Bibliographical 
volumes. 

Among our own countrymen, Mr. Brunet has certainly 
not been successful in his researches. The only three 
references he gives us are to Harwood’s and Dibdin’s 
Classics, and a vile performance called the Bibliographical 
Dictionary, printed, (if we mistake not) at Liverpool. 
With Ames and Mattaire he seems to have had little or no 
acquaintance. 

uch as we approve of the general selection of books 
made by Mr. Brunet, we are inclined to give hima consider- 
able share of praise for the infinite labour which he has 
taken in pricing every volume, as far as his own daily expe- 
rience, or the records of priced catalogues would permit 
him ; this, we are apt to think, was the most difficult depart- 
ment of his work, and he has accomplished it with sin- 
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gular accuracy and fidelity. Where a book is very rare 
and high-priced, and ‘where a single year may add man 
pounds to the value of a copy, he has brought together 
the various prices given for the same article of late years 
in different catalogues. We cannot instance this better 
than by addueing his valuation of the famous Florentine 
Editio Princeps of Homer. 

‘ Premiere et tres belle edition d’Homere, dont les exempl 
complets et en bon état sont rares; vend. 400, fr. Askew, 451 
fr. la Valliere. 529 fr. Pinelli. 330 fr. Crevenna; et jusqu’ a 
3601 fr. exemplaire broché de Cotle !’ 

This book, intolerable condition, is now worth at least 
an hundred guineas. 

‘In a work,’ says Mr. Brunet, ‘ particularly destined for 
Amateurs, it was my duty, among the Classics, and some other 
Authors, to meniion those which exist on large paper, or on 
vellum.’ 

In this, Mr. Brunet, as we could instance in numberless 

assages, has been very negligent, or ill-informed. The 
Soom cited immediately above is not said to be in existence 
on vellum: whereas, Dr. Hunter (we believe it was the 
Askew copy) had a most magnificent vellum sample. It 
is now at Glasgow, much defaced and damaged by the 
damps of Windmili-street, and by the incurious torpor of 
the Doctor’s Executors. Lord Spencer’s paper copy is 
beyond all praise. 

‘ The third volume contains a methodical table in the form of 
a catalogue raisonné, in which all the works mentioned in the 
dictionary, and three or four thousand works of utility, but of 
ordinary price, (and which on that account did not appear in 
the dictionary) are classed according to the order adopted in the 
Bibliographical system at present in use in France; a system, 
which, however imperfect, is notwithstanding the most rea- 
sonable existing; it has, besides, the advantage of general 
notoriety; nor have I permitted myself herein to make any 
slight alterations, with the exception of a few in the sub- 
divisions.’ ' 

‘ This table, the using which will prove of the greatest ad- 
vantage, unites, in the smallest possible space, a notice of the 
greatest part of books which are intrinsically good, or valuable 
from any other cause; it presents, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the whole of a well arranged excellent Library, and 
it may be regarded as a compendious substitute for innumerable 
catalogues. With a view of exploding every thimg useless, I 
have thought there was no necessity for entering a great many, 
editions of the same work, nor the various translations which 
have been made of it; for these details may be consulted in the 
dictiouary, and easily discovered by the references of the table. 
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More than ten thousand useless ‘articles are avoided by this 
arrangement.’ 

We observe that this volume is already in the hands of 
all the respectable booksellers in London; and is of daily 
aid to them in defining the numbers of copies printed of 
rare works, and directing their valuation. ‘The same pre- 
tensions will easily recommend it to the Bibliographer for 
the gratification of his curiosity, and knowledge of the 
value of the stores he has already collected, or of those 
he may hold in prospect. 





— ee 


Art. XI.—Algernon Sidney’s Address to the People of 
the United Kingdom. Second Edition. London: yak 
1812. 


ALGERNON SIDNEY isa great name; but a great 
name ought not to be profaned. I[t is a sort of sacrilege 
to append it to such a publication as the present. The 
author must have done it either from folly, or from vanity, 
or both; and both must sink him in the estimation of the 
reader, and ought to lower him in his own. ‘True merit 
is lowly in its pretensions and diffident of its own éxcel- 
lence. The larger part of this pamphlet, which is a sort of 
political medley, is taken up with strictures on the outrage 
which was perpetrated by Sellis on the person of his 
royal highness the Duke of Cumberland, in his apartments - 
in St. James’s Palace, May, 50, 1810. ‘The author, in his 
comments on the evidence brought forward on that horrible 
transaction, seems to wish to lead us to surmise that the 
true nature of the catastrophe is sti}l involved in mystery ; 
that Sellis was not the person who attempted to assassinate 
the duke, and that the said Sellis did not come by his death 
by his own hand. We have carefully examined the parti- 
culars, and very impartially weighed the opposing proba- 
bilities of the case; and our conscientious belief is, that 
the relation which the Duke of Cumberland gave of the 
affair is true in every point; and that Sellis both attempt- 
ed the alleged assassination, and committed suicide. 
With respect to two or three little seeming discrepancies in 
the testimonies of the persons who were called up in the 
middle of the night, they are no more than what might 
naturally be expected to occur in such a moment of con- 
fusion and alarm. 

Weare willing to concede that no previous malice can 
be proved to have existed in Sellis towards the duke; but 
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long cherished, inveterate, and deeply-rooted malignity is 
clearly demonstrated to have rankled in the mind of Sellis 
- Neale, the other servant of his royal highness. 

he letter of Sellis to Captain B. C. Stephenson, the 
duke’s secretary, fully confirms this, as weli as his oral 
declarations to several other persons. In his letter to 
Captain Stephenson, Seliis says, ‘ No longer can I live 
with this monster, meaning Neale, of whom he moreover 
speaks with a degree of bitterness which proves that his 
fellow valet was an object of his most virulent animosity ; 
which operating on an Jtalian temperament, might lead him 
to seek the gratification of his vengeauce in a way that 
seems so atrocious, as at first view almost to stagger be- 
lief. For, as no previous malice is proved in Sellis to- 
wards the Duke, how can we account for his attempt to 
assassinate him, except by supposing that he projected to 
do it in such a manner as that Neale should be thought to 
be the a gf Sellis, burning with a mixed sentiment 
of jealousy and hatred of Neale, sublimed almost to 
phrenzy, expected probably, in the dead of night, to dis- 
patch the Duke in his sleep at the first blow, and without 
the possibility of resistance. But the failure in this at- 
tempt at assassination, cither from something like com- 
er unnerving the arm, or from fear weakening the 

low, led to consequences which the vindictive ruffian did 
not expect and had not prepared to meet. Instead of being 
able to throw the suspicion of the act on Neale, he was 
sure that it must recoil upon himself; and he became, con- 
trary to his first intention, his own executioner. 

To those who, with the present author, doubt whether 
Sellis was the actual assassin, we beg leave to ask why, on 
the night in which he a&tempted the crime, he slept in the 
Duke’s apartments out of his turn? And, above all, why, 
he previously made two different excuses for sleeping there 
out of his turn? For in the affidavit of his wife before 
Justice Read the day after the event, she avers that the 
reason her husband assigned for sleeping in the Duke of 
Cumberland’s apartments was because “ the youngest child 
was ill.” But, as appears from the evidence, he had pre- 
viously told Sarah Farley, in the presence of two of the 
other female servants, that “ he should sleep in the Duke’s 
apartments that night” because “ he should go to Windsor 
next day.” The assignation of two different excuses for 
a measure of very little importance in itself, and considered 
abstractedly from what foliowed, becomes a matter of great 

moment in a judicial view of the case; and has never, as 
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far as we recollect, been sufficiently considered. At least 
Mr. Algernon Sidney has not sufficiently considered it. 
Sellis might probably at first have hesitated about des- 
troying himself, even after the failure of his attempt upon 
the Duke. Hence he washed his hands from the blood 
with which they were imbrued; but, when he heard the 
general alarm, and found detection inevitable, he instantly 
cut hisown throat. ‘The author appears to lay some stress 
on the razor being found about two yards from the body ; 
but surely this distracted suicide might readily have 
thrown the razor to that, or even a greater distance, in 
the convulsive pangs of death. ‘This appears to us the 
most natural and probable solution of this extraordinary 
business. Before we conclude, we will ask whether this 
be the first instance in which a man has endeavoured to 
destroy a benefactor in order to be revenged upon an 
enemy? We consider the case itself as a very curious but 
very appalling phenomenon in the intricate ap se of 
human motives, and in the history of the human character. 





Art. XII.— Bannockburn, a Poem, in Four Books. 
Glasgow: Turnbull. 1810. 8vo. pp. 248. 


THIS isa very extraordinary poem, a very extraordi- 
nary poem indeed, and for once we Critics, who are sel- 
dom known to plead incapacity, confess ourselves wholly 
unable to apreciate its merits. It is not written in En- 
glish, at least if we have ever formed a correct idea of the 
grammar of our native tongue, nor, we believe, for here we 
speak with more diffidence, is it in Scotch or Welsh; we 
are fully persuaded it is neither Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, 
but we rather suspect it to be in a language, which we 
anxiously hope may soon become a dead one, and which 
is now more generally known by the word gibberish. But 
this is by no means the only singularity attached to this 
volume; here are two more manifest doubts respecting 
it, the first, whether it is a serious or a burlesque poem; 
the second, whether it is blank verse or rhyme, the title- 
page having informed us that it is a poem. Now the 

rst of these two doubts we confess ourselves entirely 
unable to solve, though we add for the information of our 
readers, that if humour is a sine qué non in burlesques, 
this can have no pretence to that denomination. As to 
the second doubt, it was only our own want of observation 
which caused it, we are convinced now that it is a poem 
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in rhyme, the occurrence of similar cadences very nearly 
resembling rhyme prove this fact almost to demonstration. 
But if the points which we have already mentioned are 
sufficient to elicit the highest sentiments of admiration 
and astonishment for a singularly original effort of human 
invention, what must be our feelings towards the author 
who with a modesty and forbearance almost unexampled in 
the annals of authorship, preserves a strict concealment 
from a curious public. 

As we have said thus much, some of our readers may 
anticipate an immediate conclusion to this article; from a 
supposition, to which we are not conscious of having ever 
given any encouragement, that we shall not review that, 
which is written in a language, which we profess not to 
understand. These same gentle readers are however 
very ill informed in the necessary qualifications of a critic, 
if they are ignorant of that intuitive sort of knowledge, 
by which he is fully as well able to state all arguments pro 
and con of a work which either never has been written, 
or in an unknown tongue, as to ascertain the merits of a 
thick quarto without applying the paper-knife to its 
leaves: yet these are facts no less astonishing than true. 
Having premised thus much, we will unfold the beauties 
of ‘ Bannockburn’ in the hope that others may be more 
successful in the exercise of their penetration than we can 
pretend to have been. 

‘ Bannockburn’ then appears to be a poem, written in 
that dialect of the English language, termed as we said 
gibberish, printed at Glasgow, and dedicated—not to that 
most disinterested of British patriots, Gwillim Lloyd 
Wardle, Esq.—not to that most conscientious of ministers, 
Viscount Castlereagh,—not to that most generous and 
discriminating promoter of the interests of the Muses, the 
Lord Chancellor of these realms, to any one of whom 
one might rationally expect, that such an offering would 
have been made; but it is dedicated to that part of his 
Majesty’s dominions, entitled North Britain, in the seven 
following exquisitely touching lines. 

* Land of my sires, the song is thine 
Thine be the laurel, thine the simple lay, 
Round thee may peace and plenty ever shine, 
And wealth and happiness beam on thy latest day, 
Accept the simple, heartfelt, grateful strain 
Due to thy dear thy much beloved name 
And due unto thy sons of deathless fame.’ 
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These same lines likewise occur at the close of the 
oem, by which pressing we can only understand that 
cotland must have felt some reluctance at accepting the 
roffered gift. Ill-natured critics might observe that the 
ourth line of this extract hobbled a little ; but we cannot 

forget that lameness is either a natural or an accidental 
defect, and, as in cases of personal deformity, can never be 
commented on by a person of liberal mind. - We must also 
express our thanks to our poet for saving us much of the 
necessity of panegyric by applying to his own productions 
the varicus appellations of a ‘ song,’ a ‘ Jaurel,’ a ‘ sim- 
ple lay, and a simple heart-felt, grateful strain.’ 

The first book opens with a description of Wallace, 
which is followed hy an apostrophe to that hero. In the 
description our author has adopted the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion, that is supposing the poem to be written in rhyme, 

‘ And oft by fits the sigh was heard, 
And trickling o’er his shaggy beerd, 
Stole down the burning tear.’ 
And yet it should seem that these sighs and tears were not 
the exclusive property of the said Wallace, for the poet 
adds, 
* And yet that sigh was not thine own, 
Those tears fell for thy native home” — 
The second stanza opens with a beautiful alliteration, 
* Lone on a stone tie hero leaned, 
Chained to that stone by many a bar.’ 
This confinement could not however restrain the ambigui- 
ty of the hero, for we are told in the same breath, ; 
—* thus he mused waiting death's dread command, 
His manly form in London tower, his soul was in his native 
land,’ 

We have heard of a hendecasyllable, but a heccaide- 
casyllable line in English verse was reserved for modern 
invention. Wallace’s body, without a soul, was at the same 
time competent to perform all the functions of mortality, 
and in an interview with a monk, who came by Edward’s 
order to offer him pardon, under the conditions that he 
should recognize that prince’s usurpation in Scotland, he 
so frightened the old ecclesiastic, that he, 

‘ retreating paces three, 
With terror struck, kneeled on his knee.’ 

This, we presume, 1s the mode of kneeling in Scotland ; 
a singular trait of manners enough. But if the face of 
the imprisoned warrior struck terror into the priest, oh, 
for the hand of Fuseli to depict his horror at the following 
burst of extemporaneous eloquence. 
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* Go aged man, go tell thy king 
His kindness to forget ; ; 
Go tell thy perjured, gracious king 
His grace, I'll none of it. 

This is one of the most general and approved idioms of 
the gibberish. We should rather imagine that the monk 
did not ‘ go and tell, for Edward remained obdurate, and 
on the following day Wallace was brought out for execu- 
tion. Flere too he Duet that collected mind, which is 
the true characteristic of a great man. His very form of 
expression, when again pressed to acknowledge Edward’s 
rights, was precisely that which he would use, if in the 
common accidents of life, he had been subpeenaed asa 
witness at any Lammas assizes. | 

‘Til never own 
A lawless king, nor serve a foreign crown, 
Nor bend sub.issive to a mortal’s nod, 
Except my native king,—so help me God.’ 

All this seemed very pretty to us, but we doubted what 
it had to do with Bannockburn; so we looked on rather 
anxiously to book the second. What then was our des- 
pair, when instead of Bannockburia, we found the gratui- 
tous information of, 

‘ Sweet is the myrtle cover’d grove 
Where Asiatic damseis rove.’—B. 2. St. 1. 

But now to be serious, we will no longer detain our 
readers with an account of a kook which nothing, we con- 
ceive, but uneducated vulgarity could have produce:l: it is 
as contemptible a performance as we have ever witnessed 
in our critical capacity, nor should we, after it had lain in the 
sy for nearly two years, have roused it for a moment 

rom its place of rest, but as a lesson to those buzzing flies 

who teaze some popular author, as the author in question 
does Walter Scott, by a professed imitation of a style the 
beauties of which they cannot comprehend, the defects of 
which they cannot avoid. 
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Art. 13.—Daily Devotions for the Closet. To which are added, 
Prayers on particular Occasions. The Third Edition. By the late 
Rev. Samuel Merivale. London: Gale, 1812. 12mo- bound, 1s. 6d. 


PRAYERS are a very difficult species of composition. To be 
good, and well adapted to the purpose for which they are de- 
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signed, many requisites are necessary which are not often found 
in the same person: and, above all, a discriminating knowledge 
of the human heart, and an accurate insight into the varied im- 
perfections, and wayward propensities of our nature: united 
with fervent sentiments of piety, and a degree of devotional 
earnestness, which is equally distant from a chilling indifference 
on the one side, and a scorching fanaticism on the other. 

The devotional pieces in the little volume before us are plain, 
sensible, and unaffected. Some will regret that they had not a 
little more unction ; but there is no one who will enter into his 
closet and shut the door,who may not repeat them with advantage. 
Such a secret communion with the Searcher of hearts is of high 
moral importance: and tends, in no common degree, to operate 
as an auxiliary to that steady probity of character which is the 
highest excellence of man. For, notwithstanding the rhapsodies 
of saints, and the mysticism of visionaries, we are convinced 
that, ‘ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’ 

We do not notice these prayers because they are new: for 
they have passed through two previous editions; but they have 
been, for some time, out of print; and they merit to be more 
extensively known. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 14.—4 Review of the Speeches of the Right Honourable George 
Canning, on the late Election for Liverpool, as far as they relate te 
the Questions of Peace and of Reform. By William Roscoe. 
London: Cadell, 1812. 


WE noticed Mr. Canning’s speeches at Liverpool, in our 
number for November last; and we touched particularly, though 
briefly, on those topics which Mr. Roscoe has selected for the 
subjects of his animadversion. Mr. Roscoe confesses bis dis- 
appointment in these speeches of Mr. Canning; and we too 
must confess that we were equally disappointed; and must 
suppose, in common charity, that they have not been published 
as they were delivered ; but that the speeches which Mr. Canning 
actually pronounced viva voce to the merchants and free-men of 
Liverpool, did differ from those which have issued from the 
press, in the same manner as forcible argument differs from weak 
assertion, solid sense from frivolous remark, comprehensive 
views from narrow notions, brilliancy from dullness, and wit 
from insipidity. ‘This, we say, that we suppose in common 
charity ; for, otherwise, if we were to estimate Mr. Canning’s 
intellectual character from these printed speeches, we should 
led to set him down, in opposition to common opinion, as a very 
superficial gentleman indeed ; and destitute alike of all power 
of reasoning, soundness of judgment, and splendour of imagi- 
nation. We omit what Mr. Roscoe has said on some of Mr. 
Canning’s declarations against reform; and his assertion that 
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war is not productive of scarcity, which we made the subject of 
some strictures in our number for November last; and we pro- 
ceed to extract our author’s observations on the inference of 
Mr. Canning, that if we were to make peace with Bonaparte, we 
might have to go to war again, in order to compel him to. trade 
with us. 

‘ Whether,’ says Mr. Roscoe, ‘ we are to have trade, or not, 
with the continent of Europe, on the re-establishment of peace, 
must depend on the mutual wants and conveniences of the re- 
spective countries. Of these their own rulers are the proper 
judges; and to talk of continuing or re-commencing a war, in 
order to compel them to open their ports to us, would be wicked, 
if it were not foolish and dangerous, if it were not ridiculous. 
The only means that any country has of forcing a trade with 
the rest of the world, that can be productive of the least ad- 
vantage, is, by the superior industry and skill of its inhabitants 
—by producing, or providing those articles of general utility, 
or luxury, which are essential to the comfort or desirable for 
the gratification of those to whom they are offered. If this 
plain and “ elementary truth” were fully understood and acted 
upon, there can be no doubt that the British manufactures 
would, on the restoration of peace, be received with avidity, 
and that British ships and produce would be admitied, on reci- 
procal terms, into every part of the work’. The indications 
of this are strong aud incon ‘yovertible. Such is the desire of 
obtaining our merchandise and our nianuiactures, that it has 
hitherto batiled all the efforts of eur powerful antagonist, to 
exclude them effectually from the deminicns under bis control ; 
and even in the midst of the most aggravated hostilities of 
modern times, the mutual necessities of the belligerent states 
have compelled them to assent to a commercial intercourse, 
which has been carried on to a very considerable extent. . Is it 
not therefore highly probable, that the same mictives of mutual 
convenience which produce their effect during the enmity and 
horrors of war, would be likely to exist in a much greater degree 
during the continuance of peace? or may it not be hoped, that 
if a pacification were once effected, the remembrance of what 
all the parties had suffered in the contest, and the experience of 

he benefits of a friendly intercourse, weuld operate as a secu- 
rity against any sudden recurrence to hostilities.’ 

We must, in common with My. Roscoe, reprobate the doctrine 
of Mr. Canning, that commefcial restrictions may be a legiti- 
mate ground of war between nations. We might as well say 
that the refusal of one individual to maintain an interchange of 
visits with another individual would be a sufficient reason for 
_ fighting a duel. If France refuses to trade with England, all 
that England can equitably do, is to refuse tv trade with France, 
till France adopts different sentiments, and evinces a more 
friendly disposition. Nations, in general, are governed by the 
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sentiment of interest even more than individuals. When France 
feels it to be her interest to renew her commercial intercourse 
with England, she will not fail to make the attempt. Would 
England trade with France if she found, or believed, that it was 
contrary to her interest? Ask our great men on the Exchange, 
whether they would send a cargo of goods to France, however 
much France might desire it, if they were certain that the loss 
would be more than the -profit?’ Are our mercantile men so 
freighted with philanthropy as to disemburthen themselves of 
their money, in order to minister to the wants of other regions ? 
We believe not. They will trade with France, or with any other 
part of the world, just as they find itaccord with their interests ; 
and the merchants of France will do the same. Let both then 
learn to do as they would be done by; and not revile one 
another without reason or moderation. Oh! but the government 
of France will not permit her merchants to follow the impulse 
of interest which would lead them to trade with this country ! 
Then, if they cannot contravene the bad policy of the govern- 
ment, they must wait with patience till the government alters 
its policy. The government must ultimately see that its own 
interest is, ina great measure, identified with that of its mer- 
chants; and that, in proportion as the coffers of the merchant 
are filled, the exchequer of the government is enriched. 

Mr. Canning had said in his speech at the public dinner at 
Liverpool, that ‘ the price we should have to pay for peace, 
would be the surrender of our maritime rights.’ ‘On this, Mr. 
Roscoe remarks that, ‘ 

* What are called maritime rights, are principally certain 
measures affecting inimical and neutral states, which we claim 
the privilege of exercising during a season of warfare. Of these 
the chief are, the right to search for contraband of war; the 
right of blockading the ports of the enemy, so as to prevent the 
entrance of neutral ships and merchandize ; and the right more 
recently etaimed, df preventing neutrals from carrying on a traffic 
with the enemy in time of war, which the enemy wou!d not per- 
mit the neutral to carry on in time of peace ;—but it is evident 
that these measures are incident only toa state of warfare, 
and must expire with the circumstances that gave them birth.— 
In seasons of peace, there are neither enemies nor neutrals ; 
and consequently no objects to which such regulations can be 
applied. If hostilities again oceuy, our maritime rights will again 
revive, or, in other words, we shall, as far as in our power, 
adopt all those measures for carrying on a successful warfare, 
which are consistent with the usages of civilized states, and 
which the circumsiances of the case-may require. Amongst 
those maritime rights which may be exercised in time of peace, 
is that of a certain defined _ acknowledged homage to the 
British flag, which, as far as it has heretofore been maintained, 
eertainly ought mever to be relinquished; and the right of 
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searching foreign ships fot British seamen, which gives rise to 
questions that cannot be effectually decided, except by imterna- 
tional regulations.—But, whatever these rights may be, and 
whether they be incident to a state of war or of peace, it cannot 
be pretended that those persons who are favourable to a pacific 
negociation, have ever manifested any disposition to relinquish 
or to abridge those rights, or to purchase a peace upon any con- , 
ditions inconsistent with the character, the safety, and the true 
interests of the country.’ 

What are called ‘ mgritime rights,’ ever have and probably. 
ever will resolve themselves into the law of the strongest. The 
power which can command the sea, is not very likely to suffer 
subordinate powers to limit its domination, But, where a power 
is so preponderant on the ocean as Great Britain now is, she can 
afford to be just ; and her justice will secure a willing homage 
to her maritime sovereignty, which it is more for her interest to 
obtain, than to force a reluctant obedience by violence and op- 


pression. 


Ant. 1§.—4 View of the Consequences of laying open the Trade ta 
India to private Ships; with some Remarks on the Nature of the 
East India Company's Rights to their Territories, and the Trade de- 
pending upon them; and on the Conduct and Issue nf the late Nego- 
tiation for a Renewal! of their exclusive Privileges. By Charles 
Maclean, M.D. London: Mawman, 1813. 


DR. MACLEAN truly remarks in the first sentence of his pam- 
phlet that “ the question now at issue, between his iMasesty’s 
ministers and the East India Company, is one of the greatest 
importance to the British empire that can possiirly be egitated 
in the present state of the world.” On such a question a wise 
man will read much, -reflect much, and hesitate long in suspense 
between opposing arguments and contending interests, before he 
makes up his opinion. We shall briefly recapitulate Dr. Mac- 
lean’s principal arguments ; byt without any expression either of 
concurrence or dissent with respect to the reasons which he pro- 
duces, or the conclisions which he draws. 

Dr. Maclean argues that, if Bristol, Liverpool and Glasgow 
claim a participation in the trade to Indiz upon the principle of 
universal right, they must concede that other ports, to which it 
is not proposed to be conceded, have the same right as they 
themselves to a share of the trade “ If,” says he, “ upon the 
prineiple of universal right, the trade to {ndia be laid open to 
some parts, with what justice can the same privilege be withheld 
from other parts of the British dominions ? 

Dr. M. contends that the trade to India “ is already as open 
and unrestrained as is consistent with just and rational views of 
public utility ;” and that “ the tonnage appropriated to private 
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tradé by the bill of 1793, is four times greater than has ever 
been claimed by those for whom it was intended :” Dr. M. 
therefore thinks that it is ‘‘ contrary to reason and to fact” to 
call the trade of the Company a monopoly. . 

Dr. Maclean labours to show that the unrestrained intercourse 
of individual adventurers with India would produce attempts at 
colonization ; and that this would be followed by the separation 
of India from Great Britain.—That this intercaurse would be 
attended by “ smuggling, depredations, and even piracy, in the 
Indian seas ;” and that it would endanger the continuance of 
the trade to China.—That a great defalcation of the public re- 
venue would be experienced at home in consequence of the in- 
crease of smuggling, to repress which an increased host of eus- 
tom-house officers must be appointed.—That in return for the 
dangers it would occasion, the public would experience no be- 
nefit and that individuals would ultimately find it a source only 
of ruin and disappointment. 

Dr. M. thinks that laying open the trade would not produce 
any increased vent for our manufactures; for he says that 
the manufactures of Great Britain which are at present exported 
to India are almost exclusively consumed by British residents in 
that .part of the world, and that this consumption would not 
much exceed what it now is, unless those residents were multi- 
plied by colonization. ‘‘ The aimest unchangeable character of 
the natives,” says Dr. M. “ forms a lasting, if not an insupe- 
rable bar to any considerable or rapid extension‘of the sale of 
European manufactures among them.” 

Dr. M. argues that, if by the proposed measure of laying 
open the trade to India, the territorial dominion, and revenue of 
the Company should be necessarily abandoned, they would be 
entitled to an adequate remuneration. But, in this instance 
whence could an adequate remuneration be procured? “ If,” 
says Dr. Maclean, “ the sovereignty of the Isle of Man” were 
“ estimated at £100,000; what may be the value of that of 
British India?” 

The momentous question which Dr. M. has discussed with 
much perspicuity in this pamphlet, is not one which must be de- 
termined by abstract or general principles. It is on the contrary 
one of the most mixed and complicated kind, which can be pre- 
sented to the consideration of a legislator. It is not simply a 

uestion whether'a monopoly be good or bad, wise or foolish; for 
that, in itself, can admit of little doubt; but it is a question in- 
volving a diversity of human interests, and indeed the peace and 
happiness of millions. It is, therefore,to be decided rather 
upon enlightened views of political expediency than by the 
strict formalities of abstract right. 
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Ant. 16.—Remarks on the Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge, delivered to 
the Clergy of his Diocese, 1812. By John Disney, D.D. F.S.A. 
London: Johnson. 1812. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


DR. DISNEY has here made some sensible and pithy remarks 
on the late Charge of the Bishop of Lincoln, to the Clergy of 
his Diocese.—In one pait of his charge the Bishop asserted that 
“« general irreligion and avowed depravity characterize the pre- 
sent age.” —We must here beg leave to suggest that such general 
and sweeping charges of infidelity and profligacy come with a 
very bad grace from men of the clerical profession, and particu- 
larly from the bishops and pastors of the church. For if “ ge- 
neral irreligion and avowed depravity” do “ characterize the pre- 
sent age,” what have the clergy and the bishops been about? 
Have they been sleeping at their posts, while the enemy stole 
into the garrison and got possession of the fortress ?—The end 
and the use of the establishment is to keep down irreligion and 
depravity; but if irreligion and depravity nevertheless continu- 
ally gain the aseendant-and spread themselves over the land, is 
it not an intimation that the establishment does not answer the 
end for which it was designed? The declaration of the Bishop 
therefore, about the “ general irreligion and avowed depravity 
of the present age” is a tacit reproof of his reverend brethren 
and himself.—If our military establishment, instead of keeping 
the national enemy from our shores, were to set up a sort of 
whining lamentation that he had crossed the water and was ra- 
vaging our fields, should we not be inclined to complain of their 

“insufficiency, and to suspect either their vigilance or their cou- 
rage? Should we not say, Gentlemen why did you let the enemy 
come among us, when you were paid, and disciplined, and 
equipped on purpose to keep him out? The application is 
obvious. 

Dr. Disney remarks on the Bishop’s statement about the “ ge- 
neral irreligion and avowed depravity of the present age.”—“ If 
it proves any thing to your purpose in our present question, it 
proves that religious tests, penal laws, and legal incapacities, have 
not accomplished their promised good effects, but probably have 
weakened the impressions and influence of religion on the mo- 
rals of mankind. It is equally probable that the very profession 
of religion in simplicity and godly sincerity would have had a 
more benign effect on all the different denominations of chris- 
tians, in the exercise of mutual confidence in, and harmony with 
each other.” 

We must here add, that we donot, ourselves, assent 
to the statement of the Bishop that . general irreligion and 
depravity are the characteristics of the age; and therefore 
we do not think that the ministers of the establishment, or 
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those of other communions have laboured so little or to so little 
os in their voéation, as the inconsideraté declaration of 

r. Tomline would otherwise lead us to suppose. 

* Your distinction, my lord,” says Dr. Disney, “‘ between 
the exclusion from power, and persecution, appears to go beyond 
what the premises will admit. ‘ Exclusion from power,” you 
say, “ is entirely negative in its operation,—it only declares, 
that those who hold certain opinions shel! not fill certain situa- 
tions ; but it acknowledges men to be perfectly free to hold 
those opinions,” (p. 17.) Inthe same spirit of liberty, a Spa- 
nish gentleman argued with me, some years ago, though he had 
himself then recently escaped the inquisition. He insisted much 
on the portion of religious liberty enjoyed in his country, and 
illustrated his position by stating that any one might think as he 
pleased in Spain. It was observed in reply, that it afforded very 
humble proof of the religious liberty enjoyed in Spain, that one 
might only do that which no human power could prevent, and 
that few Englishmen would be satisfied without the liberty of 
speaking or writing what they thought, so that they did not of- 
fend against the laws of God, or the reasonable laws of man. 
“ Then sir,” said he, “ I would not advise such Englishman to 
go to Madrid.” His advice had been anticipated, and, I scarcely 
need to add, was wholly unnecessary.’ 

The following anecdote may amuse those, who have not heard 
it, and those, who have, will not be displeased with having it 
recalled to their recollection. An English gentlenian, who had 
visited Voltaire at Ferney in his way to Rome, mentioned the cir- 
cumetanee in the course of an interview which he had with the 
Pope Ganganelli, (Clement XIV.) and added that he ‘ had 
charge of a message from that philosopher to his holiness. If 
he would be pleased to permit him, he would deliver it in the 
words in which he had received it, The gentleman said that 
Voltaire had charged hin with his very best respects to his holi- 
ness, and requested, as a great favour, that he would send him 
the eyes and ears of his inquisitor general. ‘ Ah!” replied the 
pope, ‘* the old man has a mind to be pleasant ; and, sir, if you 
return the same way, be pleased to deliver to him my best re- 
spects, and assure him, if it had been practicable, [ would rer- 
dily have obliged him, but the inquisitor general of Rome has 
had neither eyes nor ears.since Ganganelli has been pope.” 


Ant. 11.—Reasons against the Bill for the Appointment of a Vice- 
Chancellor ; with general Remarks shewing the necessity of estab- 
lishing Additional Superior Courts of Justice. London, Reed 
aad Hunter. 1813. Is, 


WEAK minds usually resort to temporary palliatives for pre- 
sent grievances instead of efficacious remedies, ‘The appoint- 
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ment of a vice-chancellor appears to be a palliative rather than 
a remedy for the great evil which has long been the subject of 
complaint ! the accumulation of untried causes before the 
lord chancellor, and of undecided appeals before the House of 
Lords. The writer of this sensible pamphlet argues that the 
deputy-chancellor whom it is proposed to appoint, will be an 
officer without either dignity or efficacy. He is to be a sort of 
obsequious menial to the chancellor, and to receive nothing like 
an adequate remuneration. ‘‘ His duty,” says the author “ is to 
consist in doing as he is commanded, and acting as he is bid ;” - 
he is “‘ to sit with the Chancellor, or for the Chancellor ; at the 
same time or at another time; in the same court, or in another 
court; with a registrar or without a registrar, just as the Chan- 
cellor shall be pleased to ‘ORDER AND DIRECT.” And 
whilst “ he is to be loaded with duties and indignities,” he is not 
to receive more than two thousand pounds a year, though “a 
puisne judge of the courts of common law, with but half the du- 
ties and responsibilities has nearly twice as much, and even that 
is thought too little.” The author very justly remarks “ that 
the legitimate constitutional mode of providing for an inerease 
of legal business is to establish additional courts of concurrent 
jurisdiction with those already in existence, and not to appoint 
deputies or assistants, or mnultiply the number of petty depend- 
ant jurisdictions.” 





POETRY. 


Arr. 18.—The Battles of Salamanca and Barrosa, with other Poems 
and copious Notes Illustrative and Biographical. By Cervantes. 
London, Sherwood, 1812. 


CERVANTES expatiates in what we presume Ae calls lofty 
measure, on the victory obtained by our gallant general, Mar- 
quis Wellington. The description of all battles must naturally 
be very much alike; and we shall leave it to our readers to de- 
termine whether or not Cervantes has succeeded in his descrip- 
tions of the attack, and final defeat of our Gallic nei 8. 
Cervantes does not spare high sounding words, such as eur 
KING, our COUNTRY, and our GOD; or VICTORY or 
DEATH, &c. &c. And to make these said words more itipos- 
ing, they are printed with great effect in Black letter. There is 
nothing like a clever thought, and this is a notable specimen of 
ingenuity we must allow. We have heard school boys tatk of 
sucking of heads.—Cervantes seems to have had this phrase in 
his mind when he wrote the foilowing lines. 

‘* Slow swept the balmy breeze of mom, 
_ The silver sparkling tide, 
The sun-beam suck’d the dewy thorn, 
And gaily glane’d on bill and lawn; - 
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And on each mountain’s side ; 

Yet, ere again the roseate streak 
Of life-renewing morn 
Thro’ twilight’s sembre shade shall break, 
Or sun-beam gild the mountain’s cheek, 
Or suck the dewy thorn.” 

So much for sucking, with the new and lively thought of a 
mountain’s cheek. We shall expect by and hy to hear of some 
other part of the mountain's person twisted into what is called 
poetry. This is certainly a very new idea, and we give Cervan- 
tes full credit for stumbling on an expression so pretty and 
figurative. Cervantes has most obligingly favoured us with a 
biographical account of Lord Wellington’s family, with all their 
marriages and intermarriages, &c. &c.—so that if Mr. Kearsley 
should be at a loss on this subject when he prints his new peer- 
age, he has only to refer to the battle of Salamanca, and he will 
find a full and true account of the birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion, life, character, and behaviour of Arthur Wellesley, Mar- 
quis Wellington, &c. &c. 

Cervantes is equally happy in serving up a dish of flummery 
with neatness and delicacy. 

“* Let envy’s scorpion-bosom swell, 

And walice point her venom’d dart, 
Not all the pow’rs combin’d of hell 
Can ever hurt his noble heart. 
Happy the prince, and safe his throne, 
Who such a chief can call his own; 
And sweet and sure is his reward, 

: For such a prince to draw his sword.” 

Cervantes has succeeded so prettily in his poem of Salamanca 
that we would advise him not to lose a moment in setting his 
wits to work in order to celebrate the storming of the castle of 
Burgos, 


Arr. 19.—Eccentric Tales in Verse, ascribed to George Colman, the 
Younger, Esq. forming anew Volume to his Broad Grins. London: 
Tegg, 1812. price 6d. 


The author of these tales suggests the following proposition 
in his preface :— 

**] have often considered it as a measure likely to meet with 
ihe approbation of readers in general, if the writers of the pre- 
sent day, instead of labouring to justify publishing their various 
Effusions, were merely to print, in legible characters, on a con- 
spicucys part of the title-page, a short sentence, consisting of 
nearly the following words: * If not approved of the money to 
be returned,” with the acco.npanying precaution of, “'To be kept 
clean till called for,” | 
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IF the author of the above had adopted the plan which he 
recommends with so much public spirit, we shrewdly suspect, 
that his profits from the sale of his tales would have been very 
small,—notwithstanding that “Second Edition” at the bottom 
of the title-page stares us in the face. There is no accounting 
for tastes to be sure; but if such tales as those of “ Father Fran- 
cis and Sister Bridget,” “the Penance,” and “the Monk of Cam- 
bray,” can afford entertainment, no one need be afraid of pub- 
lishing Effusions either in prose or verse, let them be ever so stu- 
pid or ever so coarse. We agree with the author that 

**A merry story's better far 

“Than a lampoon or witty libel; ” 
but we must think that he has been a little unfortunate in the 
selection of this motto, considering how lamentably deficient he 
has proved in sprightliness and wit. : 


Art. 20—The Preseni Times, Part Second; or the last Mine Months 
of the Year 1812. An Ironico-Chronico-Politico-Satirico Poem, 
by Martin-matter-or pact. London : Bickerstaff, 1813. 8vo. ts. 6d. 


MR. Martin-matter-of fact, is as dull a gentleman as we eould 
well meet in a summer's day. Mr. Martin aforesaid, no doubt, 
thinks himself anether Hudibras; and the following will shew 
how closely he has copied the felicity of the Hudibrastic vein. 

‘I own my couplets Hudibrastic 
To certain folks may seem sarcastic ; 
But may I share the fate of Dido, 
If honest men don’t think as I do!’ 


Arr. 21—A Sequel to the rejected Addresses; or, the Theatrum Pac- 
torum Minorum. By another Author. London: Sherwood, 1813, 
12mo. 4s. 


THERE isan old, and, we believe, a true saying, that one fool 
makes many ; but it is not so true that one wise man makes many ; 
or that one wit makes many more. There is something much 
better adapted ‘to contagious dissemination in foolishness, than 
either in wisdom or in wit. Foolishness may readily be diffused 
where brains do not exist; but both wisdom and wit require a 
little brain, some small portion, at least, of that pulpy substance 
for their receptacle, The bright and dazzling wit in, THE RE- 
JECTED ADRESSES, which we mentioned with so much praise 
in a former number, was likely to tempt the imitation of pre- 
sumptuous vanity or rapacious avarice. But the imitation in the 
present instance is but the calx of the diamond without one sin- 
gle sparkle of its rays, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr. 22.—A Critique on the Address writen by Lord Byron, which 
was spoken at the opening of the New Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
October 10, 1812. By Lord aa, Second Edition, 
with an Advertisement by the Author. London: Jones. 


OUR critic has handled the Address of the Noble Lord 
rather roughly; and has shewn it in some instances, not to be 
deficient in that figure of speech called Nonsense. 





Art. 23.—The Tocsin Sounded, or a Libel Extraordinary ! dedicated 
to the Good sense of the People of England! being a Case submitted 
to Sir Samuel Romilly, with his Opinion thereupon, lamentably 
proving the Enormous Crimes of Swindling, Perfidy, Perjury, For- 
gery, Fraud, Falsehood, Bloodshed, Oppression, Outrage, House- 
breaking, False-Imprisonment, Robbery, and the blackest Ingra- 
titude, $c. &c. (a grand Junction of Vices indeed;) have all been 
transacted upon the Person and Property of Augustus Cove, by and 
through the Means of the Grand-Junction-Canal-Company, &c. &c. 
Cove, Chapel Street, Paddington. 


MR. COVE isa gentle Quaker, which our readers would not 
perhaps suspect from the turbulent tenor of the title-page, only 
a small part of which we have produced. Mr. Cove makes many 
complaints of cruelty and oppression ; but we cannot form a 
judgment from hearing only one side of the question. Mr. Cove 
must surely be mistaken when he asserts, page 62; that, when 
he was pleading his own cause in June last, Sir James Mansfield 
(the Judge) WENT FAST ASLEEP. 


Arr. 24. Conseils a ma Fille; ou nouveaux Contes. Par J. N. 
Bouilly, Auteur des Contes ama Fille. Londres: Colburn, 1813. 
12mo. 


THESE tales contain a pleasiug mixture of sprightliness, 
ease and elegance. We were much pleased with the tale 
entitled Les dangers d’un bon mot. Many a wit would rather 
lose his friend than his jest, but no man in his senses would 
choose a wit for his friend if he knew that such was the uniform 
principle of those who possessed that faculty; and that a man’s 
heart was callous ig proportion as his imagination was brilliant. 
But is not this often the case? One of the most facetious gen- 
tlemen in the last century, was a perfect amateur of the sad spec- 
tacle of an execution; and we believe that he actually crossed 
the water in order to see a Frenchman broken on the wheel. He 
is reported, but we hope untruly, to have cracked his joke whilst 
the poor man was tearing limb from limb, ‘ Les dangers d’un 
bon mot,” are well delineated in the tale we have mentioned; 
and so as to inspire young persons with some little apprehension 
of too liberally exercising that happy faculty. 
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Art. 25.—Tirocinium Medicum; or a Dissertation on the Duties 

of Youth apprenticed to the Medical Profession. By William 

hamberlain, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons; Fellow 

of the Medical Society of London; one of the Institutors of, and 

Secretary to, the Society for Relief of Widows and Orphans of 

Medical Men, in London and its vicinity, &c. &c. London: Sold 
by the Author, No. 29, Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell, 12mo. 


THIS will be found a very valuable monitor, not only to 
remind apprentices to the medical profession, of their duty, 
but to direct medical men in the choice of an apprentice. The 
instructions, as they respect both, are full of good sense, and 
conveyed with much particularity, in a sprightly and agreeable 
manner, so as to excite attention, and not to suffer it to fall 
asleep. Apprentices to the highly useful and respectable fra- 
ternity of surgeons and apothecaries, will consult their own 
interest as well as that of their eniployers, by attending to the 
judicious and salutary advice in the ‘ Tirocinium Medicum,’ 
The work is divided under the following heads :— 

‘To parents and guardians—to the master—to the young 
eandidate for apprenticeship—on apprenticeing, and the previous 
examination--abstract of some of the laws of the corporation of apo- 
thecaries of the city of Dublin--of the prescription book--of the led- 
ger--of the message book, and of the very great importance of at- 
tention in the recording and reporting messages—of the retail- 
book—of the price-book—method—primary duties—of general 

_conduct—right and wrong—of mistakes in making up medi- 
cines—of the manner of sending out medicines—powders— 
labels—of being absent—having too many things on hand at 
one time—finis—of the acts of parliament imposing duties on 
quack medicines—appendix—-a vocabulary of the words most 
frequently occurring in the prescriptions of physicians.’ 

We give the following little specimen of the work from the 
chapter eatitled right and wrong :-— 

‘ Again, as to your phials and bottles. Never let any of them 
stand one minute witout their corks or stoppers being in them. 

‘ You well know, or you ought to know, that some articles 
are good for nothing if they stand but a very short time without 
a stopper; as the volatile alkalies ; some wholly evaporate, as 
ether; camphor. If you leave syrups open in summer, your 
syrups will be covered with a compact surface of dead flies, and, 
summer or winter, the dust of the shop, when raised by the 
daily sweeping in a morning will fall, more or less, into every 
thing left uncorked or uncovered. 

‘Look well then to your plials that you are going to send 
out, see that there are no flies, straws, or grains of shot in 
them. If you let flies get into your syrups, you will be plagued 
in making draughts or mixtures, and must strain them, which is 
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not always convenient or proper; and if you send lemon juice, 
or a bark mixture well acidulated with the dilute sulphuric acid 
in a phial in which five or six grains of shot (used in cleaning 
the phial) are obstinately fixed, and refuse to come out, what a 
charming dose of saccharum saturni do you prepare for a patient 
of a delicate habit and weak stomach !’ 


Ant. 26.—Elements of Universal Geography, Ancient and Modern ; 
cantaining a description of the Boundary, Extent, Divisions, chief 
Cities, Sea-ports, Bays and Gulfs, Lakes, Rivers, Capes, Mountains, 
Forests, Islunds, Government, Religions, Population, Climate, Soil, 
Productions, “ommerce, Historical Events, &c. of the several Coun- 
tries, States, &c. in the known World: to which are added Llistori- 
cal, Classical, and Mythological Notes, By A. Picquot. London, 
Lackington. 1812. : 


MR. Picquot sets cnt with stating, that.‘ No science is of more 
general utility than that which professes to discover the surface 
of our globe.” But Mr. Picquot should recollect that there 
may be much profession, where there is little or no perform- 
ance; and he should likewise know that if the surface of the 
globe be deseribed merely in the dry uninviting way of the pre- 
sent work, instead of there being no science which is “ of more 
general ulility,” there is hardly any which is of less. This work 
contains the mere dry bones of geography. But the author says 
that he intends “ the whole, or at least the greater part, should 
be committed to memory.” But, where can be -the profit of 
encumbering the memory with more than three hundred pages 
of names of places, distances, dates, &c.? And if this were 
ever so profitable how is it to be effected unless Mr. Picquot 
could make the purchaser of his geography a present of an arti- 
ficial memory of more retentive powers than what is to be ob- 
tained from attending the lectures of Mr. Von Feinagle? We 
are of opinion, that that geography is best remembered, which 
is taught by the eye; and that more clear, just, and accurate 
notions of the boundary, extent, divisions, &c. &c. &c. * of the 
several countries, states, &c.’ may be obtained by spending an 
hour or two occasionally over a good set of maps, than in get- 
ting by heart and repeating by rote all the letter-press in Mr, 
Picquot’s “ Universal Geography.” 


Arr. 27. Thoughts on Education. In Two Parts. The first on gene- 
ral Education, and the Secund on that of Females. By Agnes So- 
phia Semple, Daughter of the late Dr. Henry Hunter. London: 
Murray, 1812. price 7s. 


MRS. SEMPLE has put together many useful remarks, not 
only on the mental discipline, but the moral management of 
children—on their amuseweuts—the necessity of proper exam- 
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ples to be set before them—on the government of the temper— 
and the impropriety, not to say even the wickedness of immo- 
derate indulgence, with numerous other subjects of high interest 
and importance. 

So many are the modern publications on the subject of edu- ° 
cation, and so various are peopte’s opinions upon it, that we shall 
not enter on any elaborate discussion ef Mrs. Semple’s 
system, if we may’so cali it ; but we must say that many of her 
remarks evince much modesty, good sense, and nice discrimina- 
tion. We shail mike a few selections. 

Mrs. Semple, speaking of the necessity of punishments on 
children, informs us that a friend of her’s, who has bad the care 
of children fora length of time, says that hourly experience 
shows that punishment is absolutely necessary, however painful _ 
it may be to the instructor. Punishments may certainly be 
inflicted upon children more painful, and less likely to be for- 
gotten, than those of bruising the back, or pinching the stomach, 
Mrs Semple herself says, 

‘I have known and felt, that silence on the part of an affec- 
tionate parent, was a more grievous punishment than the utmost 
severity of language, or harshness of treatment. 1 remember 
that having once offended my mother, she did not speak to me 
for a whole day, and this day appeared to me one of the most 
miserable I had ever passed. The success of this method may 
prove that a kind parent has more influence over the mind of 
a child than a severe one; and that estrangement from such a 
parent, is the worst punishment she could inflict.’ 

The following is a lesson which parents would do well to bear 
in mind in their conduct to their children :— 

‘Make your sxciety delightful to them, and they will not 
resort to that of improper companions. You accuse them of 
prefering the company of any one, even of your servants, to 
yours. Alas! does not the evil originate in yourselves ? Be indeed the 
parents, the counsellors, the affectionate, unwearied, unvarying 
friends of your children, and you will have no occasion to chide 
or compel them into your presence: banishment from it, they 

will regard as the greatest evil they have to dread ;—punish 
them thus, and they are punished indeed !’ 

Education is practical prudence adapted te the ditferences of 
character, disposition, and the ever varying exigencies of indi- 
viduals. Education, therefore, cannot readily be systematized ; 
and those who are rigid adherents to any particular system, will 
often produce obliquity, where they think that they are taking 
an unerring way to cause rectitude of mind. 

‘In reply,’ says Mrs. Semple, ‘to a question put sometimes 
to a Lady who is a teacher of youth, ‘ whose mode of education 
do you follow? Miss Edgworth’s or Miss Hamilton’s? she 
says, ‘l admire in many instances tle plans of Miss Edgworth, 
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and still more the observations of Miss Hamilton; but I do 
not implicitly follow either the one or the other :—my plans are 
simply my own, founded on my own observation and experience : 
Ialways try to recollect what I was when a child myself, and 
what effect this or that privation or encouragement had on me ; 
I then pursue that method with my pupil as judgment dictates, 
as far as her feelings resemble, or differ from mine.’ 

Mrs. Semple very properly observes, that the 

*‘ Grand secret in education is to study human nature ; and 
without this study carried on unremittingly, whatever may be 
the talents, or the accomplishments of the individuals, who take 
the charge of them, and although they may arduously and 
industriously labour to effect their aim, Bon & to render their 
pupils intelligent, amiable, virtuous, they will never succeed— 
the particular temper and disposition of each child must be 
studied. General rules are destructive ones.’ 

To this opinion of Mrs. Semple’s and of her friend, we most 
cordially bene merely from casual observation, but 
from long experience. 

Chap. iii. p. xxvii. deserves to be well attended to. The anxiety 
and affection of parents to their children are often apt to make 
. them consider what is pleasant or elegant, more than what is 
useful. 

* Parents, in pleasing their daughters at school, should con- 
sider their own circumstances as connected with their future 
happiness, and that of their children: they distress themselves 
to give them an expensive education, and what are the conse- 
quences? These children acquire habits of refinement at 
school, which make them esteem the house and the company of 
their parents unfit for theni, which render domestic duties a 
burden they are unabie to bear, which place them in a rank 
they were not destined to hoid. On the other hand, parents 
have the mortification, after all the privations they have suffered 
and the expense they have put themselves to, to discover that 
they are objects of contempt to their children, that their children 
are miserabie in themselves; and these reflections are accom- 
panied with the bitter conviction, acquired too late, that their 
ewn folly has produced such evils to both.’ 

What a melancholy truth is this! If any one doubt it, let 
them look to the present system of dash and show, which is the 
order of the day. Let them look for wives and mothers, en- 
lightened economists and provident managers, amongst the: fine 
wet-drapery-figures of the daughters of our Butchers and 
Bakers, our Green-grocers and Linen-drapers, and a thousand 
others. Orly let them take a peep into the houses of our 
farmers, not in one county or district, but throughout the land. 


Instead of check-aprons in the dairy, we shall see Grecian robes ; . 


close caps are thrown aside for hair en papillotes, comfortable 
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hose and black shoes, for silk stockings and nankeen half-boots. 
‘ It is not, nor it cannot come to good.’ 

Such are the prognostics of us critical grey beards. Mrs. 
Semple has composed a very good, because a practical book ; 
and we recommend it to all parents and instructors—not for a 
mode of education, but for many judicious hints which may be 
of the most essential service to those who undertake the task 
without being aware of its awful responsibility, as well as the 
serious difficulty of bringing up children of either sex, so as to 
render them useful members of the community. 


Arr. 238.—4n Essay on Mind, and its Moral Education. London: 
Longman. 1812. i2mo. 4s. 


THERE are some good theoretical remarks and practical di- 
rections in this Essay on Mind; though we found on the perusal 
several observations which appear unfounded in truth. Thus it is 
said, p. 18, ‘ The feelings of the mind, like the thoughts, probably 
become stronger and more, vivid by recurrence. * * *. This is 
so far from being probable, that it is disproved by daily expe- 
rience. All sensations are diminished in strength and vivacity 
by repetition. Hence sensual pleasures soon produce weariness 
and disgust. How many objects please us solely by their novel- 
ty, and how often, while the sensation excited by such objects is 
fresh and green, are we led into serious mistakes respecting their 
real value or their connection with our happiness! If it were 
not in the nature of all pleasurable sensations to fade and vanish 
from the sensorium in proportion to the frequency of their repe- 
tition, there could be none of that equilibrium which there now 
seems, between the happiness of men in different circumstances, 
and between the enjoyments of the rich and ofthe poor. What 


-is called habit weakens the tendency to feel, but it increases that 


to act. In proportion as it deducts strength from the one it 
augments that of the other. Thus it will be found that, while 
the feeling of compassion is weakened in proportion to the re- 
currence of objects of suffering te the observation or experience 
of the individual, the active principle of beneficence acquires 
force in proportion to its exercise. Our passive feelings are 
rendered dull and obscure in the ratio of their recurrence, but 
our active habits are strengthened according to the frequency 
with which the particular acts, in which they originate, are 
performed. As sensations of pleasure are -weakened by repe- 
tition, sensations of disgust and aversion are gradually reduced 
by the same means. Hence habit often renders many persons 
and actions agreeable which were, at first, objects of aversion 
and dislike. This disposition of our nature merits particular at- 
tention in a course of Moral Education. 
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